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DICKINSON & SCOTT PRINTING CO. 


DO YOUR PRINTING 


See us before printing your Constitutions, By-Laws, 
Due Books, Business Cards, Receipt Books, Letter and 
Envelope Heads, Large Quarter Cards for Balls, Picnics, 
or Ball Tickets. All done in any Color, Style or Design. 
Give us a trial. 


311 BATTERY STREET 


Phone Sutter 58 San Francisco 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 
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BANNERS 


REVERSIBLE AND RIBBON 
PARADE BADGES 
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WALTERN. BRUNT CO. 


860 MISSION STREET 


KEARNY 1966 
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Below 5th, near U. S. Mint and Emporium 


The First Step to Independence 
Your Bank Account 


Start Your Own Home Bank Now. We 
will furnish you a Handsome, 
Strong, Steel Savings 


Bank, 35c. 


Suitable and Practical for Xmas Gifts. 
Banks areWorth : Banks areWorth 


$1.00 $1.00 


These safes These 1 ees 
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you can do 

what you like 
being improper- with the sav- 
ly extracted. i u ings. 

It isn’t always necessary to start a regular bank account in order 
to save money. On the contrary, to have a little savings bank con- 
veniently placed at home to serve as a constant reminder of its pur- 
pose, is one of the easiest and most certain ways in which to save. The 
holidays are rapidly approaching and the whole family will take an in- 
terest in the little bank and drop in their small change toward getting 
something for the home. Don’t delay in getting one of these beauti- 
ful and sensible banks because every day lost means money lost to you. 


Market and Sixth Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


$3000 a6 $2500 Men’s Sample 


Suits and Overcoats 
From the Best Makers of Clothes in the World 


‘9 


1500 Men’s Suits and Overcoats to Select from 


Including the New Style Auto Coats. Hand Tailored, made from Imported 
Woolens. We buy these suits at 50 cents on the dollar—that’s why we can 
sell you $30 suits and overcoats for $15. 


ANOTHER REASON—We pay $100 for the same space upstairs that 
merchants on the ground floor pay $2000 a month for. 


TAKE ELEVATOR AND SAVE $10. 


The Leader 


San Francisco's Greatest Men’s Sample Suit House 
SECOND FLOOR, DOUGLAS BLDG. Junction Market & Eddy Sts. 


Entrance, 908 Market Street and 21 Eddy Street 
Take Elevator—Open Saturday Evenings 
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Arbitration Court Awards. 

The following report prepared by the labor de- 
partment for the minister of labor gives the his- 
tory of the awards granted by the Court of Ar- 
bitration: 

Re Award Returns. 


“The Hon. the Minister for Labor: 

“The following figures have been compiled for 
the award return which I sent you last week, and 
may prove of interest and service to you. 

“At the beginning of September, 303 awards or 
agreements were enforced throughout New Zea- 
land, and were divided amongst the several dis- 
tricts as follows: 

Northern District (Ak.), 69; Wellington, 63; 
Canterbury, 73; Otago and Southland, 70; Tar- 
anaki, 6; Marlborough, 2; Nelson, 9; Westland, 11. 

“In no less than 102 awards or agreements, the 
Arbitration Court gave either an increase of 
wages, or less hours over the conditions given by 
previous awards. In some cases both increased 
pay and shorter hours were granted. These 
awards which gave better conditions are divided 
into districts as follows: Northern, 28; Welling- 
ton, 23; Canterbury, 26; Otago and Southland, 24; 
Westland, 1. 

“In 90 of the 102 awards, increased wages were 
given to journeymen, and the average increase is 
estimated at 10 per cent over rates paid under 
original awards. ; 

“(It must be remembered that the wages paid 
prior to the act coming into force were, generally 
speaking, less than the amounts subsequently 
given by the boards and court.) ; 

“The increased wages amounted in one case 
(tailoresses, Auckland) from 17s. 6d. ($4.20, 
awarded in 1897) to 25s. ($6) per week (awarded 
in 1904)—a rise of 43 per cent. 

“The lowest increase was that given to the 
timber yards and coal carters of Canterbury 
(Ashburton), who received an increase of ls. 
(24c.) per week on an average wage of 44s. 
($10.56) or about two and a third per cent. 

“The greatest drop in hours worked is shown 
in the Auckland City drivers’ award—from fifty- 
fuur hours in 1899 to forty-seven and one-half 
hours in 1906. The division of hours under the 
various awards and agreements in force are ap- 
proximately as follows: Not fixed, 26; forty-four 
hours and under, 60; forty-eight hours and under, 
242; fifty-two hours and under, 26; sixty hours 
and under, 41; seventy hours and under, 9. 

“In several awards the hours worked by men 
and women vary. Both classes are included in 
this return. The hours above fifty-two are those 
fixed for such callings as cooks and waiters, cab- 
men, drivers, dairymen, grocers, butchers, hair- 
dressers, etc. 

“The figures show that there are 302 cases 
where the hours have been fixed at forty-eight 
per week and under, whilst there are 76 cases 
fixing fifty-two hours and under, therefore, almost 
75 per cent of the existing awards fix an eight- 
hour day or less. 

“Comparing the rates of weekly wages paid in 
the various awards, the result is as follows: ($9.60) 
40s. and under, 13; ($10.80) 45s. and under, 95; 
($11.52) 48s. and under, 73; ($13.20) 55s. and 
under, 150; ($14.40) 60s. and under, 123; ($15.84) 
66s. and under, 44; ($16.80) 70s. and under, 23; 
($18.00) 75s. and under, 12; ($19.20) 80s. and 
under, 7, . 

“In cases where different wages are paid under 
One award (such as the typographical, bakers, 
butchers, coal miners, etc.) the various minimum 
wages are included: for instance, bakers, first 
hand 63s. ($15.10), second hand, 53s. ($12.72), 
third hand, 48s. ($11.52), are shown in respective 
columns. Seamen, cooks and stewards, waiters, 
slaughtermen, shearers, wharf laborers, and 
others, have not been dealt with, as the rates paid 
are eight (1) very low; (2) employment is inter- 
mittent, or (3) piece rates are paid. 

“In 181 cases the wages paid are 48s, ($11.52) 
and less; while in 359 cases an average of 55s 
($13.20) and over is paid, or, in other words, 50 
per cent of the awards compared show that a 
weekly wage of 55s, ($13.20) and over is fixed as 
the minimum. 


“In fifty instances the awards of the court have 
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remained stationary, that is, neither the hours 
nor the wages have been altered by subsequent 
decisions. Ten awards are classified as being 
difficult to compare with similar awards given 
previously, and in 136 cases one award or agree- 
ment only exists. The court has in five cases 
awarded less favorable conditions, i. e., lower 
wages or increased hours.” 


The Efficiency of New Zealand Labor. 


Much complaint is heard among New Zealand 
employers to the effect that one evil consequence 
of the influence of the act-is the diminished effi- 
ciency of labor, for which, as a rule, employers 
hold the act responsible. 

In the evidence offered by employers before 
the labor bills’ committee of Parliament in 1908, 
the following testimony was brought out, bear- 
ing on this point. 

Mr. Pryor, secretary of Employers’ Associa- 
tion, said: “I was recently conducting a case for 
the employers before the Arbitration Court, and 
got it from a witness on oath that the secretary 
of the union had gone around among the work- 
ers and told them not to hustle, as the award 
fixed their wages, the wages were not dependent 
upon the amount of work they did.” 

A builders’ representative testified as follows: 
“We find in our particular business that al- 
though the workers’ wages have not increased 
more than about 10 per cent on what they were 
twelve or fourteen yars ago, his efficiency or the 
amount of work we get done is not more than 
50 per cent of what it was twelve years ago. I 
will tell you why, if I may mention an instance. 
About fourteen years ago I had a contract and 
allowed 6s. ($1.44) per foot for labor on raw 
material, made a profit of 6d. (12c.) out of that, 
while I have frequently allowed 10s. now ($2.40) 
for the same amount of work and made a loss, 
although it is exactly the same class of work. 
That simply goes to show that there is less work 
being done by the worker now than there was 
twelve years ago, while the wages have not in- 
creased probably more than 10 per cent. That 
accounts in a very large degree for the increased 
cost of building.” : 

The testinomy of Mr. Geo. T. Booth, an iron 
master, was as follows: “I am quite sure that the 
cost of the arbitration system has resulted in 
a loss of industrial efficiency far greater than 
ever resulted from strikes, or than was likely to 
result during the period the arbitration system 
has been in operation. 

5 Do you mean to say that the moral fibre 
of workmen generally has deteriorated? 

“A. Yes, it has been deteriorating for many 
years past. 

“Q. Are there any causes outside of what 
you have been discussing? 

“A. Yes. 

“Q. Can you name them? 

“A. I think that some of the false social ideals 
that are being preached here have had a consid- 
erable amount to do with it.” 

Mr. Booth further testified before this legisla- 
tive committee that in his trade, engineering, there 
had been a falling off in the workman’s efficiency 
of 12 per cent in 1905 as compared with 1901. He 
gave facts and figures to prove his statement, 
taken from the New Zealand Government re- 
ports, which give the wages paid and the output. 

On the other side, statements are made by labor 
representatives denying these charges. One labor 
representative pointed out that the present com- 
petition among the workers is keen enough to 
ensure that each worker is required to put his ut- 


most into the day’s work. At a trades council © 


conference one of the delegates said: 

“Some years ago when I was working in the 
timber industry, we thought it was an extraor- 
dinary tally for a man to turn out 8,000 feet a day 
—that was 1,000 feet an hour. Later on men 
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| turned out 10,000 feet a day for a month. I took 


the tally myself and the average was 10,000 feet 
a day for the nineteen days that the mill worked. 
There is a practice of playing one mill off against 
another, and if one mill turned out a large quan- 
tity, another would try to beat it. We heard of 
one man turning out 16,000 feet, and that record 
stood for a considerable time, but eventually we 
had a bench man who turned out 22,000 feet, and 
when the case was being tried at Invercargill last 
week we heard the extraordinary story of a bench 
man who turned out 28,000 feet. Is the general 
average about 8,000 feet a day? The average 
per day is very much in excess of what it was 
many years ago.” 

Labor Secretary Tregear on being invited to ex- 
press an opinion on this point said: “This is a 
vexed question. Some employers declare that it 
has, and quote figures to prove their assertions. 
I doubt both their alleged facts and figures, pre- 
ferring to take the official figures in the ‘Year 
Book.’ This states, 1908 (p. 346), that the wages 
in factories rose in five years at the rate of 35 
per cent, and that the value of the produce or 
output in these factories (top of p. 347) rose 31 
per cent. This slight difference may be accounted 
for thus: The employment of some thousands 
more of hands does not always mean a propor- 
tionate increase of output. If you employ a hun- 
dred men in your factory, and they give you an 
income of £1,000 a year, it does not follow that 
by putting on 200 men you can get £2,000. There 
may not be the machines to work on or the mar- 
ket to sell the goods. So likewise it does not 
follow because you can get ten knots an hour out. 
of a steamer by burning one ton of coal an hour 
that you can get thirty knots by burning three 
tons. I consider 31 per cent rise in production 
a very fair equivalent for 35 per cent rise in 
wages. It seems to me this settles the question 
both of efficiency and of the ‘going easy’ accusa- 
tion against New Zealand workers.” 

The above figures would show a decline of over 
11 per cent, which rather supports the contention 
made by Mr. Geo. T, Booth before the legislative 
committee that there had been a decline in effi- 
ciency in the engineering business in five years 
of 12 per cent. The “Year Book” figures would 
indicate that this decline would apply generally. 

While the facts would indicate that there has 
been a diminished efficiency in recent years on 
the part of the worker in New Zealand, the cause 
for this result, as I shall endeavor to show later 
in this report, is not correctly understood. I 
hope to be able to make clear that this diminished 
efficiency has little or no relation to the labor 
legislation enacted in New Zealand. Diminishing 
efficiency is complained of in trades and industries 
in New Zealand that do not come under the act. 
A big bridge builder and contractor in New Zea- 
land made to me the statement that his men are 
not unionized nor are they working under an 
award, yet he finds a diminishing output compared 
with previous years of fully 10 per cent. 


Has the Act Made for Steadiness in Business? 


There are those who claim the act has unfav- 
orably affected the steadiness of business. I could 
find no evidence of this; on the contrary, it 
seemed so far as I could discover to have the 
opposite effect, and to establish conditions that 
afford a higher degree of protection to the em- 
ployer than is found in most other countries. 
The awards are generally made for extended 
terms, usually for two or three years, and the 
court does not favor frequent or violent changes, 
which is not the case where strikes and lockouts 
prevail. An award once made, the employer can 
safely rely on the wage established for the life of 
the term of the award, subject, of course, to com- 
petition among employers in good times for 
labor of higher efficiency, than the average, which 
often commands a premium over the minimum 
wage. 


The Creation of New Crimes. 


One criticism that I frequently- heard made on 
the act is that it has created new crimes. It is 
true that the law makes the strike or the lock-out 
a punishable offence. In return for this the em- 
ployer, the worker and the public get a higher 
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degree of industrial peace than is found in other 
countries. 


Preventing Men from Working Except on Court 
Terms. 


The act, of course, prevents men from working 
except on terms fixed by the court. This is 
hardly avoidable under any system of collective 
bargaining, whether such collective bargaining 
be legalized or established by a strong union. 
The system is likely to work a hardship on the 
few inefficient or slow workers, but it tends to 
ensure a fair wage to the great body of workers, 
thus making for the greatest good to the greatest 
number. As previously explained, the slow work- 
er is not ignored by the law, but a provision is 
made whereby he can be given a certificate per- 
mitting him to work below the fixed wage. It 
is pointed out that this is a far safer plan than 
to permit the few to endanger the wage rate of 
the many. 


Interference with Private Management on the 
Part of the Court. 


This is another criticism that the investigator 
frequently hears brought up against the act. It is 
admittedly true that to the extent of fixing wages 
and conditions under which men shall work, 
there is an interference on the part of the court. 
Under modern labor unionism, no employer can 
longer hope to be supreme in dictating the wage 
the worker shall receive or the conditions under 
which he shall work. When these matters were 
solely in the hands of the employers, experience 
has shown that the unfair among them abused 
the privilege and crowded the worker down op- 
pressively, compelling his fair-minded competitor 
to follow his example or go out of business. 
The question then remains, shall the wages and 
conditions be fixed almost solely by the worker 
through his union, which is often the case where 
the union is strong, or shall a fair-minded and 
disinterested court hear both sides and fix a wage 
fair to both, and working conditions fair to both? 
Aside from wages and working conditions, the 
Arbitration Court does not in any way interfere 
with private management and control. 


Can the Decisions Against the Men by the Arbi- 
tration Court be Enforced? 


Wherever the question of compulsory arbitra- 
tion came up for discussion in the countries of 
Europe where I made my investigations, the point 
was invariably made that compulsory arbitration 
was doomed to ultimate failure, because in the 
nature of things, the court decisions could be 
enforced against the employer because, as a rule, 
he is a responsible party, but that they could not 
be enforced against the worker because, as a rule, 
he is financially irresponsible, nor could he be made 
to work by any court anywhere if he did not want 
to work. The facts are, that the decisions can- 
not be enforced against the employer if he 
chooses not to continue operating, for the reason 
that the decision of the court is likely to make 
his venture unprofitable and no arbitration court 
would attempt to punish him for this. While it 
is true on the other hand that the court cannot 
compel the members of a union to work if they 
choose not to work, the court can penalize them 
for collectively quitting work in order to evade 
the award. Instances were brought to my notice 
where the Wellington union, the Waihi gold 
miners, and the federated seamen went on with 
their work despite the fact that they considered 
the court award hostile to them. 

Ample evidence was also furnished to prove 
that the court can and has punished men for 
striking. In the slaughtermen’s strike of 1907 
there were 519 Wellington men in the strike, 141 
of whom escaped on a technicality; 266 men were 
fined, and 123 men paid their fines in full. The 
total amount collected in this strike to date is 
$3,776. And the end is not yet. Nearly two years 
have elapsed since the strike took place, but the 
administration is unrelenting in following up the 
fugitive strikers as will be noted from the fullow- 
ing clipping taken from the Auckland (N. Z.) 
“Herald” under date of May 14, 1909: 

“The Slaughtermen’s Strike. (By Telegraph- 
Press Association.) Christchurch, Thursday. 

“Order for attachment of the wages cf two 
slaughtermen who took part in the slaughtermen’s 
strike and failed to pay the fine imposed by the 
Arbitration Court were today made absolute by 
Mr. Day, S. M. In one case the order amounted 
to £5, and in the other to £2 10s.” 

On the other hand, the administration just as 
readily brings the defaulting employer to time, 
as may be noted from the following clipping 
which, by a striking coincidence, appeared in the 
same issue of the same paper: 

“Flax Millers’ Troubles. (By Telegraph-Press 
Association.) - Palmerston North, Thursday. 
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“The department of labor has notified Messrs. 
Broad and Neaves, flax millers, that it is intended 
to take legal action against them for alleged 
breaches of the Manawatu flax mill employees’ 
award: (1) for dismissing men because they were 
entitled to the benefits of an award; (2) for breach 
of the preference clause in taking on non-unionists 
when unionists were available. The department 
also proposes to apply to the court for interpre- 
tation to test the validity of contracts signed to 
scutch flax at a lower rate than is provided by 
the award. The cases will be heard by the Arbi- 
tration Court.” 

The Black Ball coal miners’ strike on the west 
New Zealand coast was a case where the men 
tried to evade the penalty imposed upon them for 
illegal striking. Their effects were sold by the 


_ sheriff. There were, so to speak, no bidders, as 


the men were determined to try and defeat the 
law. The entire effects of the strikers realized 
at the sale but $3. The full penalty was, however, 
finally collected by attaching the wages of the 
individual workers, and amounted to $1,820. 

The Wellington Bakers’ Union struck against 
a court award and lost the strike. The union was 
fined, and paid a penalty of $485. So far as I 
could learn, the court has in every instance en- 
forced its awards against the men. 


Discouraging the Investment of Capital Under 
the Act. 


This was another criticism frequently made 
against the act. Men, I was told, would not invest 
their money where such drastic labor laws pre- 
vailed. -Hence the growth of industry had been 
checked to the injury of the worker and the 
dominion. Doubtless there have been instances, 
possibly fairly numerous ones, where men have 
refrained from investing in industrial enterprises 
in New Zealand because of its labor laws. If 
so, New Zealand has not a monopoly of this ex- 
perience. England has no legal minimum wage 
nor has it a compulsory arbitration law, yet the 
same complaint on a far greater scale is made 
there as is evidenced by the following statement 
quoted by Secretary Broadhead of the Christ- 
church Employers’ Association: 

“The Want of Confidence—In a recent speech 
in the House of Lords, Lord Cromer referred to 
the present want of confidence in Great Britain. 
He said there never was a larger amount of 
capital in the country to be invested. Among 
competent authorities, the lowest estimate was 
£250,000,000 ($1,200,000,000) a year, and yet that 
vast accumulation of capital was not invested in 
industrial concerns in the country. Mr. Haldane, 
a member of the British Cabinet, when speaking 
a few months ago, declared his conviction that at 
the root of future British prosperity lay the ques- 
tion whether they could hold their own in the 
scales of nations. At that moment he said there 
was plenty of capital available, had the people 
only confidence.” 

How often do we hear men of means in our 
own state, as well as in other states of the Union, 
say that they would not dream of putting money 
into any enterprise requiring much labor, because 
of the alleged tyranny and despotism of labor 
unions, And yet we have no legal minimum wage 
nor any compulsory arbitration laws. 

That there has been material growth in New 
Zealand industries since 1901 is demonstrated by 
the following figures taken from the New Zea- 
land “Year Book” for 1908: 

Value of land 


Machinery and Hands 
buildings employed Output 
1901.... £8,408,564 46,847 £17,853,133 
1905... .£12,509,286 56,359 £23,444,235 


The same “Year Book,” page 522, gives the 
bank deposits for 1880 as £18 per head of the 
mean of population, and £19.92 per head in 1890, 
and £20.39 in 1900, and £25.59 per head in 1907. 

Secretary of Labor Tregear made the statement 
that private wealth in New Zealand rose from 
£170,000,000 in 1896 to £304,654,000 in 1906. “A 
pretty good rise in ten years,” Secretary Tregear 
adds, “for a place where capital is being driven 
away.” In this he quotes the figures shown on 
page 537 of 1908 “Year Book.” 


The Effect of the Act on Imports. 


Another criticism made against the act is that 
it has increased imports out of proportion to the 
home production. There is no doubt that imports 
as a rule, have grown faster than factory pro- 
ducts in New Zealand. The cause, however, so 
far as I could discern, has little to do with the 
act. The reasons for this growing difference be- 
tween imports and home production varies in dif- 
ferent industries. In the products of steel and 


iron, where this gap is quite noticeable, the point 
was made by an iron master, who is most un- 


friendly to the act, that after visiting the United 
States a year or-two ago and inspecting some of 
the colossal machine works of that country, where 
they specialize on a very few things and grind 
them out by the tens of thousands, he realized 
how impossible it is, even in the face of a fairly 
high tariff, for the New Zealand iron master 
successfully to compete ‘with those conditions. 

In the course of my investigations I met sey- 
eral manufacturers who assured me that since 
the introduction of the act, the manufacturing end 
of their business had declined, and their imports 
had increased, notably in machinery, textile fah. 
rics and wearing apparel. This is made very 
plain by the following figures quoted by Secretary 
Broadhead of the Christchurch Employers’ As- 
sociation, and taken from the New Zealand “Year 
Books” of 1895 and 1905. 

Tables showing total value of importations o{ 
three important manufactures for the years 1805 
and 1905, the value of similar goods manufacture: 
in New Zealand, and the percentage of increas 
in importations since 1895, as compared with the 
percentage of increase of New Zealand manu- 
factures. 


IMPORTS. 

Goods 1895 1905 Increas: 
Boots and Shoes..... £127,985 £300,134 £172,149 
Woolens 4 Sines ceo £254,580 £479,986 £225,400 
Machinery (including 

agricultural imple- 
Gents rack ae £258,799 £768,550 £509,75! 


NEW ZEALAND MANUFACTURES. 


Goods 1895 1905 Increase 
Boots and Shoes..... £357,806 £501,065 £143,259 


WWOOH SNS: «. sacantrai s £302,423 £397,348 £94,925 
Machinery and Imple- 
THETICS 8 gotns.5 oetae £102,054 £199,741 £97,687 


It will be seen from above that the excess pei 
cent of importations over local manufactures in 
1905, as compared with 1895, was as follows: 

Boots and shoes, 95 per cent. Woolens, 57 per 
cent. Machinery and implements, 95 per cent. 

I am of the opinion as the result of my in- 
vestigations that had there been no act, substan- 
tially the same results would have followed. New 
Zealand can never within reason hope to become 
a great industrial center. Her possible markct 
is too limited to permit her to specialize on 
sufficiently large scale successfully to compet 
with the world’s great industrial centers, Only 
by putting on a burdensome and prohibitive tarii! 
can she hope to keep out foreign manufactures 
Such prohibitive tariff would largely defeat its 
purpose by so greatly raising the price of things 
as to limit the demand. The great increase in 
the import of woollens is largely due to the years 
of great prosperity which materially increased the 
purchasing power of the people, and created a 
demand for finer and more fashionable goods 
than can be satisfactorily produced in New Zea 
land. Most retail dealers want exclusive styles, 
such as the home manufacturer is not in a position 
to give, hence, orders are sent abroad in prefer 
ence. To illustrate, in speaking with the leadine 
merchant tailor of one of the New Zealand cities, 
I asked whether New Zealand produced a good 
quality of woollens, He replied that it did, “Are 
the prices reasonable?” I further inquired. “Quite 
so,” he assured me. “I presume then, that you 
confine your purchases of woollens altogether to 
New Zealand productions,” I ventured. “Not at 
all,” he replied. “Most of my woollens are im- 
ported from England and elsewhere.” Expressing 
my surprise at this statement, he explained that 
if he confined himself to New Zealand woollens, 
he would, so to speak, be eating out of the same 
pan with his competitors. Whereas, in his busi- 
ness, it was very important that he should be able 
to show designs not obtainable elsewhere. To 
enjoy this advantage, he must buy abroad, where 
the assortments were so broad that he could get 
exclusive patterns. 

Yet another illustration. In speaking with 4 
prominent New Zealand shoe manufacturer, | 
asked if the act was responsible for the fact that 
the local manufacturing of shoes had not kep' 
pace with imports. He answered saying “th: 
act has nothing to do with it.” “It is this way.” 
he went on. “Despite the fact that we have on 
of the largest shoe making plants in the dominion. 
we cannot, in many lines, despite the protective 
tariff, compete with American or European sp¢ 
cialty manufacturers. Why, in your country | 
have been in factories where thousands of hand 
are employed making shoes to be retailed «ai 
three dollars. How can we hope to compete wit! 
such conditions with our limited market whic! 
compels us in our one factory to make every 
thing from a baby’s shoe to a plough shoe. 
Furthermore, we are faced by this insurmount 
able condition. A local dealer will agree to giv: 
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us an order if we will promise to give him the 
exclusive sale of a particular last for his city, 
explaining that otherwise he would be thrown 
into competition with his next-door neighbor or 
his other competitor on the opposite side of the 
street, which would mean that his profits would 
soon be cut to pieces. When we explain that 
his output at best is too limited to justify us in 
confining our sales for the whole city to him 
alone, because that would mean still further mini- 
mizing our limited market, he, as a rule, declines 
to place the order, and gives it instead to the 
representative of some foreign manufacturer, who 
has a world-wide market and whose variety of 
lasts is so broad, that he is in a position to give 
each customer exclusive styles. This is a condi- 
tion that we cannot meet nor overcome; as a 
consequence, if you visit the retail shops in our 
cities, you will find that 80 per cent of the shoes 
on their shelves are of foreign manufacture. The 
home factories are used by the dealers to fill in 
on sizes in transit and for the coarser lines of 
goods.” 


Are the New Zealand Cities and Towns Growing 
at the Expense of the Country? 


Yes. This is as true here-as it is in most other 
countries, 

It is not clear to me how the act is responsible 
for this, unless it may be held that the more 
favorable conditions for workers established by 
aw, and the higher wages that good times have 
yrought, have naturally tended to tempt the coun- 
ry worker to seek these advantages. 

The New Zealand Government is endeavoring 
o counteract the tendency of the country worker 
coming to the cities by its settlement act, which 
was created for the purpose of encouraging set- 
lement on the land. Premier Ward informed 
me that in the last twelve months the Government 
ias advanced to agricultural settlers nearly $9,- 
100,000. 


The Effect of a Legal Minimum Wage on New 
Zealand. 


There are wide differences of opinion in New 
Zealand as to the result of the legal minimum 
wage. The “pros” and the “cons” on the subject 
are as opposite in their opinions as to the effect 
of the minimum wage as it is possible for men 
to make them. Here are the views of some 
opponents of the idea: 

A leading business man: “The minimum wage 
drives out the slow worker and pulls down the 
efficiency and the earning power of the man 
above par.” 

\ secretary of a builders’ association: “Where 
a low minimum wage is fixed, as in the grocery 
trade, there is room for differentiation of wage 
on merit, But where the minimum wage is high, 
there is no such room, hence it makes for the dead 
level, at the expense of efficiency.” 

A leading merchant: “The minimum wage 
tends to leveling down process instead of a level- 
ing up.” 

The manager of a meat company: “If we pay 
above the minimum wage, the court at the next 
revision of the award is likely to make the maxi- 
mum the minimum wage to be paid, hence we 
cannot afford to take this risk and so the mini- 
mum practically becomes the maximum wage at 
the expense of the efficient worker who is thus 
kept down.” 

A manager of a large transportation company: 
“I believe that the minimum wage makes for the 
dead level and a diminishing output. I pay my 
men strictly according to the’ minimum wage.” 

A president of an employers’ association: 
“Green hands under the legal minimum wage 
find it very difficult to get employment. The 
poorer workers fix the standard of output under 
the system, the fast workers are held back by an 
unwritten law.” 

A building contractor: “The minimum wage 
prevents many men out of work, who would be 
glad to otherwise accept less, from getting em- 
ployment.” 

Attorney-General Findlay in a speech delivered 
at Wellington, June 17, 1908: “Although the 
wage fixed by the court is merely the least the 
employer is allowed to pay, it is in .general prac- 
tice the highest the employer will pay. The result 
of this has been a marked tendency toward a 
uniform or dead level wage in each trade, for all 
workers, good, bad and indifferent. I need not 
dwell upon the evils of such a tendency. It has 
tended to deprive skill, care and industry of the 
reward and encouragement essential to their ex- 
ercise, and the dead level wage tends to impress 
itself on the energy of the worker.” 

Here are some views that are quite opposite: 

An employer and ex-member of Parliament: 


“The minimum wage does not make for the dead 
level. A goodly percentage of the men receive 
more than the minimum wage. The dead level 


is created only where the employer takes ad- | 


vantage of the legal minimum, and reduces all 
his men to that level, regardless of their efficiency. 
Few employers, however, are so short sighted.” 

A furniture manufacturer: “The dead level of 
wages does not exist in the furniture making busi- 
ness. Men are paid according to their value re- 
gardless of the legal wage. But of course, never 
below the legal rate.” 

A secretary of an employers’ association: “The 
minimum wage admittedly protects the fair 
against the unfair employer.” 

A business man: “The minimum wage is a 
safeguard against workers being sweated in hard 
times.” 

A shoe manufacturer: “The minimum wage 
does not make for the dead level in the shoe 
manufacturing trade. Men in this trade are paid 
as much above the minimum rate as they can 
make themselves worth.” 

A master baker: “The minimum wage checks 
the downward wage limit in bad times, but puts 
no limit on an upward wage trend in good times.” 

A member of Parliament (labor representative): 
“The fixing of a minimum wage does away with 
sweating, increased the purchasing power, and 
has led to the general improvement of the work- 
er. 

A secretary of a labor union: “The legal mini- 
mum wage is, in my opinion, alone responsible 
for the increase in wages among unskilled work- 
ers. There is never any shortage in this class 
of labor, and, through competition, the tendency 
was toward a gradual lowering of conditions 
among such wage earners. Without state inter- 
vention and the fixing of a minimum wage, many 
adults would have been forced out of the skilled 
trades and their places filled by youths and a 
class of workers known as ‘improvers.’” 

It can readily be seen how difficult it would 
be for an investigator from abroad to reach an 
intelligent conclusion from these widely-conflict- 
ing opinions, all of them, I am sure, given in good 
faith and expressing the honest opinions of the 
speakers. There were no facts available to de- 
monstrate what were the actual results, on the 
question as to whether the minimum wage made 
for the dead level of wage, and as to whether it 
was true that the good worker was discouraged 
by being pulled down to the level of the poor 
worker. From talking with employers of un- 
skilled workers, I became reasonably satisfied 
that in the unskilled trades the minimum wage, 
as a rule, became the maximum wage. This, how- 
ever, I could readily understand from the fact 
that the legal minimum fixed by law, is so far 
as I know, the highest wage paid on an average 
in the world for unskilled labor. The rate being 
$2 a day or an average of 25 cents an hour, against 
an average in the United States of 9 cents an 
hour for general laborers and 28 cents an hour 
for building laborers, or a general average for 
both of 16% cents an hour. 

I also became reasonably satisfied that the same 
held good in the shipping trades and on 
street-car lines. In the case of the latter employ- 
ment, however, the law provides an increasing 
scale based on years of service. 

I also became fairly well satisfied that in the 
building trades a very large proportion, say 75 
per cent of the workers, received the minimum 
wage. The very conflicting opinions as to the 
factory wages made it impossible to reach an in- 
telligent conclusion in that direction. In my per- 
plexity, I appealed to Secretary of Labor Tre- 
gear, who kindly offered to have the factory 
schedules on file in his department, which gave 
the number of factory employees, the wage fixed 
by law and the actual wage paid, compiled, so 
that the actual facts would be made available. 
The following results were a revelation to all 
interested parties: 

“Department of Labor, Wellington, 
“20th May, 1909. 

“Dear Colonel Weinstock: In respect to the 
figures which we are getting out in regard to the 
payment of the minimum wage: I may say that 
the following totals have been ascertained for 
the four chief centers of New Zealand: 
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AUCKLAND CITY. 


Totalnumber Number re- Number re- 
of employees orn the ceiving in ex- 
excluding un- minimum cess of the 


Number per 
cent receiving 
in excess of 


derrate work- wage, minimum, minimum. 
ers and young 6 
persons. 

2458 948 1510 61 per cent 


“Trades not comparable: Boat building, bread 
and pastry baking, brick and tile manufacturing, 
butchers’ small goods, flour milling and freezing 
works’ employees. 


“WELLINGTON CITY. 


2066 876 1190 57 per cent 

“Trades not comparable: Aerated waters, 
bacon curing, blacksmithing and farriery, brass 
founding, bread and pastry baking, brickmaking, 
butchers’ small goods, engineering, fellmonger- 
ing, gas manufacturing, meat freezing and wax 
vesta manufacturing. 


“CHRISTCHURCH CITY. 


2788 1127 1661 59 per cent 

“Trades not comparable: Aerated waters, 
blacksmithing, bread and pastry baking, brewing 
and malting, butchers’ small goods, general en- 
gineering, flour milling, gas manufacturing and 
rope and twine manufacturing. 


“DUNEDIN CITY. 


1637 792 845 51 per cent 

“Trades not comparable: Bread and pastry 
baking, butchers’ small goods, engineering (all 
branches except molding and boiler making), 
flour milling, gas manufacturing, meat freezing 
and sail and tent manufacturing. 

“Full details of each trade will be published in 
the annual report of the department, which should 
be ready about a month hence. I thought these 
totals would be sufficient for your purpose until 
the report itself is issued, when (if you will give 
me your address) I shall send you a copy. 

“The result appears to me to be very satisfac- 
tory, showing as it does that a larger number 
of employees receive above the minimum wage, 
than the minimum itself, in the manufacturing 
industries of New Zealand. 

“Believe me, Yours very faithfully, 
“EDW. TREGEAR, 
“Secretary for Labor.” 

These facts make plain that in the industries 
covered by the foregoing advance report, over 
58 per cent receive a higher wage than that fixed 
by law, thus exploding the criticism that in New 
Zealand the minimum wage makes, as a rule, for 
the dead level, and thus pulls the efficient worker 
down to the level of, and the wage rceived by, 
the poorer worker. 

No figures are available at this writing to show 
the percentage of increase in wages above the 
minimum received by those 58 per cent of fac- 
tory workers. From data furnished by the presi- 
dent of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
New Zealand, I was enabled to work out this 
information for the shoe industry, and found 
that it averaged 16.4 per cent. That is, some shoe 
makers receive as little as 5 per cent above the 
minimum, and some as high as 50 per cent above 
said minimum. The average for all being as 
stated 16.4 per cent. 

It must therefore be evident that in the manu- 
facturing enterprises in New Zealand, the merit 
system largely prevails, and while the employer, 
under the law, cannot pay less than the legal 
wage, many pay above the legal wage, thus hold- 
ing out the incentive for higher efficiency. 


Has the Act Increased the Tax Burdens of the 
People? 


Critics of the New Zealand act take much 
satisfaction in pointing to the seemingly abnor- 
mal increase in the debt of the dominion since 
the creation of the act in 1894, and maintain that 
this is due to the desperate efforts of the admin- 
istration to create public work in order to relieve 
the labor market of unemployed, so that the 
wages fixed by the awards might be successfully 
maintained. They call attention to the fact that 
in 1894 the dominion debt was £38,000,000, or a 
per capita debt of £57 8s. 10d. ($278.57), whereas 
in 1908 the debt of the dominion had grown to 
£66,000,000 or a per capita debt of £66 ($320). 
I took pains to have these statements analyzed 
with the following results; I found that in 1894, 
out of the debt of £38,000,000, there was invested 
in productive works £17,162,000, leaving a non- 
productive debt of £21,838,896 ($105,914,300), on 
which the people had to pay the interest, where- 
as in 1908 the investment in productive works 
aggregated £47,416,743, leaving a non-productive 
debt of £19,047,154: ($92,378,697). So that, as a 
matter of fact, the debt on which the people have 
to pay interest had, in the intervening years, 
diminished by $13,535,603. The productive in- 
vestments yield an income of from 3 to 7% per 
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cent, and go a good way toward lightening the 
tax burdens in other directions. 

Following are the productive investments for 
the two foregoing periods, as furnished by 
Colonel Collins of the treasury department at 


Wellington: 

1894 1908 
PT ee CO ee ee £14,600,000 £27,000,000 
Advance, to’ -settlérs.... <i... 00-05 4,100,000 
Advance to workers.... ......... 205,000 


State wanes. oan yak ews 1,300,000 5,890,000 


Advances to municipal 
POUICS woes alsttocs ation Cee kae ine 2,881,000 
Bank of New Zealand.. ......... 500,000 
Goglumines te deccs ss a 10,000 100,000 
Telegraph and telephone 680,000 1 196,000 

Cash on deposit in Lon- 
BOM ce conan were reece sioner 114,743 

Water  works— gold 
HIMES. Fis civeis vanes ist 572,000 815,000 
Oxsh On ohand.)xctysiaauans ee he awn 1,015,000 
Reserve fund securities. ......... 865,000 
New Zealand Consuls.. ......... 478,000 
Deand: purchases. soc.<c 6) ver eee oe 2,247 ,000 
£17,162,000 £49,406,743 
($83,236,700) ($229,922,704) 

Conclusions. 


Before starting on my final investigation of 
the operation of the New Zealand act, I had 
aimed to compile a statement of all the adverse 
criticisms that had come to me from various 
sources in and out of New Zealand. 

I then undertook the task to verify and analyze 
these adverse comments, which in brief were as 
follows: 

The act has made, 

(a) For an abnormal increase in wages. 

(b) For an increased cost of living. 

(c) For friction between employers and their 
men. 

(d) For diminished efficiency on the part of 
workers. 

(e) For lessened output. 

(f{) For increased taxes, , 

(g) For increased imports out of proportion 
to home manufacture. 

(h) For driving capital away from investment 
in industrial undertakings. 

(i) For a refusal on the part of the workers 
to abide by unfavorable court decisions. 

(j) For penalties against the men for viola- 
tions of awards, which the court cannot enforce. 

These criticisms looked most formidable, and, 
if found to be true criticisms, it must be obvious 
that the law is a serious detriment to the dimin- 
ion, and sooner or later must go. 

My investigations, however, forced on me the 
conclusions that many of these criticisms were 
unfair to the act, and held it responsible for 
results with which it was in no wise related, as 
in other parts of this report I have endeavored 
to point out. 

Passing them in final review, it must be said 
that while wages have gone up in New Zealand, 
the act has been responsible for putting up wages 
almost entirely in the sweated industries, where 
the weak and the unorganized were being help- 
lessly exploited, and where wages should have 
been put up. 

In other branches of trade, the act has had 
very little effect on the upward trend of wages 
which have risen the world over, and which 
would have risen in New Zealand, act or no 
act, because of great prosperity and a greatly- 
increased demand for labor. 

Cost of living would likewise have gone up, 
act or no act, because of the greatly-enhanced 
world price for all agricultural staples, and the 
abnormal advance in city land which materially 
increased rents. 

There is some friction between employers and 
men, but not nearly so much as is to be found in 
countries where strikes and lock-outs prevail, 
and cause endless strife and bitterness that leave 
scars behind for indefinite periods. 

The Government reports show a diminished 
efficiency of about 12 per cent in the last several 
years on the part of the New Zealand workers. 
If New Zealand was the only country in the 
world where this condition prevailed, it might 
be laid at the doors of the act. The fact, how- 
ever, remains, that a diminishing efficiency is 
a universal complaint through Europe, and even 
the United States is not free from this complaint. 
Hence, this evil can not justly be laid to the act. 
If there is a cry to “go slow” among the New 
Zealand workers, it is done quietly and secretly, 
whereas, throughout Europe the cry of diminish- 
ing output is shouted, so to speak, from the 
house tops. Wherever socialism in Europe has 
made itself felt, and it has achieved this in most 
all Continental industrial countries, where 90 per 
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cent of the organized wage earners are members 
of the social democratic party, there you hear 
the cry sent forth, loud and deep and burnt into 
the hearts of the workers, that it is a crime 
against labor for the worker to put forth his 
best. The socialist proclaims aloud to the wage 
earner in those countries that he should practise 
a diminishing output, first, because it means 
more work for more hands; secondly, because, 
under the capitalistic system, the worker, at best, 
gets a small wage, and that a small wage is 
entitled only to a small return, and finally, be- 
cause a diminishing output means crippling the 
profits of capital and thus hastening the day 
when capital will be wiped out and socialism 
placed in the saddle. Wherever a diminishing 
output is found in New Zealand, it can far more 
readily be traced to the preachments of such 
socialists as have found their way to New Zea- 
land than to any influence of the act. 

One of the bitterest opponents and critics of 
the act is J. MacGregor, M. A., of Dunedin, N. Z. 
In a pamphlet published by him in 1902 under the 
title of “Industrial Arbitration in New Zealand— 
Is it a Success?” he pronounces the act a dismal 
failure, and dwells particularly on the point that 
it makes for a saddening degree of diminishing 
efficiency on the part of the workers, and makes 
a plea for the system of voluntary arbitration as 
being infinitely better in its effects on worker, 
employer and community than compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

Unwittingly, however, he quotes the following 
illustration of an incident said to have happened 
in England, where voluntary arbitration is de- 
pended on for the settlement of labor disputes, 
and where neither the legal minimum wage or 
compulsory arbitration is on the statute books. 
This incident shows how much greater must be 
the degree of diminishing efficiency and lessened 
output in England, despite the absence of the 
laws Mr. MacGregor complains of, than in New 
Zealand. “Sir Hiram Maxim gave an instance 
of a small gun-attachment which the labor union 
committee classified as a day and a quarter job. 
He invented a machine to make it, but the men 
would produce the piece in a day and a quarter 
even with the machine. He then hired a German 
workman who easily produced thirteen pieces a 
day.” 

I think I have shown conclusively by the fig- 
ures furnished by the treasury department of 
New Zealand, that the tax burdens have decreased 
rather than increased since the act has been 
created. 

I hope I have also made it plain in an earlier 
part of this report, that if home production has 
not kent pace with imports, it is due to causes 
other than the creation of the act. 

The New Zealand Government reports show 
clearly that capital has had sufficient confidence 
in New Zealand and its labor legislation to in- 
crease its investment industrially in that domin- 
ion nearly 50 per cent in the five years from 1901 
to 1905, and that private wealth increased from 
1896 to 1906 over 78 per cent. 

The records further show that since the new 
amendments of 1908 have come into force, that 
men have generally obeyed the awards of the 
court, and that where they have failed to do so, 
the court has been able to inflict and to enforce 
penalties. 

Unfriendly critics are fearful lest in bad times, 
when wages are cut by the court, the men will 
not yield and strikes will follow. 

The answer to this contention is that for the 
past eighteen months New Zealand, in common 
with the rest of the world, has undergone a pe- 
tiod of more or less severe depression that has 
been keenly felt, industrially and commercially. 
This is pointed out in the report of the Welling- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, where attention is 
called to the fact that in consequence of the 
financial collapse in the United States in the fall 
of 1907, the New Zealand exports for the year 
1908 declined 18 per cent. Just enough to take 
the “velvet” out of profits generally, and has 
brought to New Zealand consequent hard times. 
Yet, despite these hard times, the court has not 
cut wages in any of the industries whose awards 
in the intervening months have come up for re- 
vision, because of the fact that in good times the 
court has not fixed wages in accordance with the 
large Profits earned by employers, but rather on 
the basis of the cost of living, and so in bad times 
it declines to consider diminished profits, but 
continues to take the cost of living as a basis. 
Should hard times continue long enough to bring 
about a material reduction in the cost of living, 
only then is the court likely to consider the 
necessity of cutting wages correspondingly. The 
question, remains, when that extreme condition 
1s reached whether the men will submit without 
resort to strike. My opinion is that the time 
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will never be at hand when it will be possible to 
guarantee that there will be no strikes, in New 
Zealand or elsewhere. But I venture the opinion 
with the restraining influences created by the re- 
vised New Zealand laws of 1908, strikes even in 
the hardest times, will be fewer than ever before 
in that dominion. 


Mine was the interesting experience of point- 


ing out to the severest New Zealand critics of 
the act the fact that they were permitted to en- 
joy a degree of industrial peace unknown in 
Europe or America, where workers may legally 
strike and employers legally lock-out, for any 
cause or for no cause. 

Despite the fact that for general intelligence 
and all round ability the New Zealander will 
compare favorably.with any set of men I have 
met in all my travels, he did not seem to be well 
informed on existing industrial conditions in 
other countries, When these were pointed out 
to him, they seemed a revelation, and of the 
scores of those I interviewed, I do not recall one 
who was finally willing to consent to exchange 
the industrial conditions of New Zealand under 
its labor laws with those prevailing in Europe 
or America. 


Many, who in the beginning were most bitter 
in their denunciation of the act, were, in the end, 
frank enough to admit that they had condemned 
it out of ignorance of the unfortunate industrial 
conditions existing in the outside world, where 
the state does not intervene in industrial dis- 
putes, and they acknowledged that they had not 
sufficiently appreciated the industrial advantages 
that the act had brought with it. 

I cannot better conclude this report than with 
the editorial published in the Wellington “Even- 
ing Post” of April 15, 1909, dealing with a paper 
read the preceding day before the Chamber of 
Commerce in that city by Secretary Broadhead 
of the Christchurch Employers’ Association in 
which he roundly condemned the act: 


“Mr. H. Broadhead, secretary of the Canter- 
bury Employers’ Association, took rather a 
gloomy view in the paper which he read to the 
delegates of Chambers of Commerce yesterday. 
‘Does the Arbitration Act Hinder Industrial Pro- 
gress?’ was the text of the address, and, by a 
course of reasoning, peculiar and very contro- 
versial in parts, the speaker arrived at the answer 
‘Yes.’ The conference thanked him for his thesis, 
but did not commit itself to any approval or 
disapproval of the pessimistic doctrine. Prac- 
tically, the arguments remain the opinions of one 
delegate, and are consequently robbed of much 
of their importance. It seems evident that Mr. 
Broadhead has confused the purpose of the in- 
dustrial legislation with mistakes and weakness in 
the administration. We have repeatedly con- 
tended, and we repeat that contention now, that 
notwithstanding recent occurrences, the arbitra- 
tion law is as good and useful as ever it was. 
All the disputes and all the strikes are trifling in 
comparison with the real and lasting good that 
the law has done during a dozen years in found- 
ing and consolidating industry. It was not the 
act, but the administration of the act, that broke 
down. Must a good machine be smashed be- 
cause an engineer does not appreciate the differ- 
ence between a ‘governor’ and a ‘crank?’ Mr. 
Broadhead, in effect, suggests a reversion to the 
old order, We are sure, however, that if the 
issue was put straight out to the employers of 
New Zealand, an appreciable majority would 
vote against a retrogression to the regime of the 
old days before the mind of the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves saw a way leading towards peace. The 
spirit of this legislation is calculated to go for 
the benefits, not of any one class, but the welfare 
of New Zealand as a whole. Employers, of 
course have approved the theory, but some have 
complained at the effect of the practice. Yet 
they must remember that the sorrow which 
came to them was rather due to the weakness 
and timidity of the administration than to the 
law, though the law may not have been perfect.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. WEINSTOCK, 
Special Labor Commissioner. 
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“Able men ‘do not care in what a man is able so 
only that he is able. A master likes a master, 
and does not stipulate whether it be an orator, 
artist, craftsman or king.’—Emerson. 


We frequently read that “Postum clears fagged 
brains.” We don’t believe it—look at C. W. Post. 


—————_@&_____. 


A meeting was held in a down-town hotel last 
Friday to organize a Consumers’ League. This 
association has done some good work in the east, 
and most of it could be done easier were the 
union label demanded at all times. 


—————_ & ______—__ 


The crusade of the “Daily News” against the 
financial vultures who loan money to salaried 
people is timely. Of course it is a bad thing to 
borrow money, in one way, but it is honorable, 
and sometimes cannot be avoided. It is dishon- 
orable to charge an extortionate rate of interest 
for loans, and that is what too many of these 
“companies” do. And the other things they 
do would deplete a dictionary of strong terms. 


———_&________ 


After a recess of two weeks, the Danbury hat 
case was resumed in Hartford, Conn., on Novem- 
ber 16th. The plaintiffs continued their examina- 
tion of witnesses before Judge Platt, and it was 
expected a week would elapse before the defend- 
ants’ side would be heard. In the meantime, 
don’t forget to be sure your hat contains a union 
label, otherwise you will be aiding the manufac- 
turers’ associations engaged in fighting the or- 
ganized hatters. : 


——_@&_—__ 


The Geary Street Railroad should be operated 
by the city. There are more reasons in favor 
of municipal ownership today than ever before. 
Read the editorial quoting the resolution adopted 
by the San Francisco Labor Council, ard also 
Mr. Troy’s article giving the earnings of the 
railroad line for the entire time of its operation, 
from 1878 to date. Be sure to vote on December 
28th for the pure water supply from the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, and, two days later, for ac- 
quiring the Geary Street Railroad. 


—_—___& 


Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the California 
State Federation of Labor, desires copies of the 
proceedings of the first five conventions: 1901 
(San Francisco), 1902 (Vallejo), 1903 (Los An- 
geles), 1904 (Fresno), and 1905 (Sacramento). 
Those books in San Francisco were destroyed 
by the fire, and if some reader in the country who 
has one or more on hand will notify Mr. Schar- 
renberg at 316 Fourteenth street, San Francisco, 
the gift will be duly acknowledged. It is almost 
necessary to have a complete file for the office. 
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LABOR COUNCIL FOR BOND ISSUES. 

While a little early to start an agitation to 
clearly present to the voters the issues involved 
in the bond issues to be decided late in Decem- 
ber, yet the San Francisco Labor Council be- 
lieves in taking time by the forelock, especially 
when those associations combating the bonds 
are sleeplessly bending every effort to defeat 
them. It is the duty of every man connected 
with a trade union to cast. his vote for not only 
his own good, but for the city’s benefit. The 
same applies to the man who does not belong to 
a labor organization, This is not a question of 
anything else than citizenship, not any particular 
kind of citizenship, for, after all, theré is only one 
unadulterated brand. ; 


It matters not what the opposition, the labor 
movement of this city has given notice that it 
proposes to work hard to advance the interests 
of the people. How any man, woman or child 
can oppose municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties surpasseth “Labor Clarion” understanding. 
Mr. Edward P. E. Troy, in another column, clear- 
ly shows that the Geary Street Railroad has 
proved a gold mine for its private owners. Can 
any sensible man really believe that the same 
railroad would commence to lose money when 
operated by the community? The idea is pre- 
posterous. True, the dividends will be smaller, 
but better service and employees earning a fair 
day’s pay (and getting it!) are material assets 
to the city, and very much to be preferred to the 
prevailing style of increasing the wealth of a few 
men. 

After all that San Francisco has gone through, 
is does seem disheartening that the business in- 
terests should organize to attempt to defeat the 
bond issues. If there is one city on the face of 
the earth that should rally around such a stand- 
ard, it is this. Even Pasadena, where the rich of 
the east build pretty homes, has declared for 
municipal ownership. Very possibly these men 
would fight it back where their “business inter- 
ests” lie, but when they are comparatively free 
and see the methods used at first hand, they have 
stood up for their homes like men. 


Last Friday night the Labor Council unani- 
mously, and with enthusiasm, passed the follow- 
ing declaration of its position on these important 
themes: , 

“Whereas, The principle of municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities has long been advocated in 
the economic program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and has been indorsed by this 
Council, and 

“Whereas, This Council has applied this prin- 
ciple by endorsing the proposed municipal own- 
ership and operation of the Geary Street Rail- 
road in this city, and the acquisition and develop- 
ment of a municipal water supply from the Sierra 
Mountains, and 


“Whereas, This Council recognizes in the bond 
issue ordinances adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors, and to be voted upon by the people on 
December 30th next, a necessary and practical 
solution of the Geary Street Railroad problem, 
and in the bond issue ordinance to be voted on 
by the people on December 28th next an efficient 
and satisfactory solution of the water supply sys- 
tem, particularly since it insures the city’s right 
to develop the Hetch-Hetchy Valley as a reser- 
voir when required, therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council 
in regular session assembled, that we do hereby 
give to these ordinances our heartiest approval, 
and that we urge upon the members of our affil- 
iated unions, and upon the voters of the city, the 
necessity of giving to them their support at the 
polls to the end that this city may as soon as 
possible be guaranteed better local transporta- 
tion service, and that a sufficient supply of pure 
water may be had by our citizens at the least pos- 
sible cost, and at the earliest possible date.” 


BENEFITS GAINED BY UNION LABEL. 
By Ed Rosenberg 
In the “Portland Labor Press.” 

Resolutions have been adopted by the Central 
Labor Council of Portland urging the claim of 
the union label on trade unionists. 

Truly, says the resolution, “The union label 
pre-eminently typifies the true Christian sprit of 
progress through peace and mutual help.” 

Just as victories are won in peace as well as in 
war, nay as mankind is more and more inclined 
to the belief that the victories of peace are more 
lasting and more renowned than those of war, 
so the union label, expressing the mutual help 
the workers give each other, expressing also the 
willingness of the stronger to assist the weaker, 
has won some of the greatest and most lasting 
victories for the toiling men and women of our 
country, has won victories for the true progress 
of mankind. 

By the aid of the union label the workers and 
the fair employers are equally benefited. There 
is no strife. All that is done is patronage given 
to goods manufactured or sold under fair labor 
conditions, and patronage withheld from goods 
manufactured or sold under unfair labor condi- 
tions. 

An untold number of strikes and boycotts have 
been prevented by the union label. Let an in- 
stance be cited of, say, two factories in any given 
city employing garment workers. In one factory, 
several hundred men and women, organized in 
a trade union, work reasonable hours, at wages 
insuring the average standard of living enjoyed 
by the organized American workers. Also the 
work is done under sanitary conditions, insuring 
the health of the workers and the health of the 
user of these goods. This factory places the 
union label on its product. 

The other factory employs several hundred 
men, women and children under non-union con- 
ditions. They work long hours. Their pay is 
pitifully small. The factory reeks with filth. 
The workers from overcrowding and from weak- 
ness caused by long hours of labor and from poor 
food readily contract contagious diseases, and at 
an early age fill our hospitals, our poorhouses 
and our paupers’ graves. Often the remedy of 
the strike is impossible. As a rule the men and 
women in such non-union factories are so de- 
graded and weakened that they cannot be roused 
to self-defense. Pitiful as is their wage, mind 
and body killing as is their toil, still this wage 
keeps them somehow alive, somehow gives some 
food to wife and children. 

The greed of the non-union manufacturer sees 
his goal in view; the amassing of great wealth 
is insured. 

But gradually his sales fall off, his profits de- 
crease. He keeps decreasing his working force. 
He investigates the cause and soon finds that 
union men and women and many others not 
directly connected with the trade-union move- 
ment are insisting on union label clothing. This 
unfair manufacturer then either goes out of busi- 
ness or he shortens the hours of labor, increases 
the wages of his workers, gives them sanitary 
conditions under which to work, uses the union 
label. Shorter hours of toil, better food, health- 
ful surroundings in the factory, soon brighten 
the cheeks of the men and women workers of 
this factory, fill out their emaciated frames, and 
the children are sent to school and to the play- 
ground. 

The union label, working peacefully, but cease- 
lessly, has worked and is working this beneficial 
revolution; has brought about this redemption, 
not only in garment factories, but in factories 
and workshops of all trades using this emblem 
of fairness. ; 

Each individual can ask for the union label. It 
is no trouble, and the ultimate gain to the com- 
munity makes it worth while. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
An Editorial Expression on the Jail Sentence. 

Many of the daily papers, and some of the 
weeklies, have expressed themselves learnedly 
on the decision aimed to send Gompers, Mitchell 
and Morrison to jail. As a rule, the essentials 
of constitutional rights and freedom of speech 
and press have received but scant attention, as 
well as whether Judge John Doe has been given 
above-the-constitution power to issue injunctions 
and send men to prison without jury trial. The 
comparatively non-essential that the judge has 
gone and done it, and therefore the majesty of 
the law must be upheld, seems to be the domi- 
nant note. 

A thoughtful paragraph in the last issue of the 
“California Weekly” is a change from some of the 
rabid utterances we have read: 

“Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison may 
learn that only multi-millionaires can defy the 
courts with impunity. Between the time when 
the injunction against the boycott of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company was granted, and 
notice thereof was served upon them, the defend- 
ants deposited in the mails their final ‘we don’t 
patronize’ warning to the American Federation 
of Labor. They meant to ‘beat the courts to it,’ 
to use the expressive language of the street, but 
service upon them was made before this message 
was delivered. Defendants were properly held 
to be guilty of contempt. They meant to treat 
the court with contempt, they still hold it in con- 
tempt and their sentiment of contempt for that 
court and its proceedings is quite generally shared 
by the American people. Whether or not the in- 
junction was in contravention of a constitutional 
freedom of speech and liberty of the press is for 
the Supreme Court of the United States to decide. 
We think it was. The consequences of sending 


these men to prison for contempt may be pro- 
found, may shake the foundations of social order; 


but the event’ may be worth the cost if the re- 

sult shall be a clear definition of the rights of 

speech and publication. Let us do our best to 

keep cool while the problem is being worked out.” 
a ee 

The Fight of the Trade Union. 

Herbert N. Casson wields a powerful pen. In 
his “Organized Self Help” he says: 

“The high rate of wages in this country, com- 
pared with Europe and Asia, is not accidental. 
It is not due to the greater benevolence on the 
part of American capitalists. It is not due to the 
fact that this is,a new country; the Canadian 
province of Quebec is a new country, yet wages 
are lower there than in England. It is due to 
the seventy-five years’ fight against low wages 
made by organized labor, 

“This country was not a workingman’s paradise 
when it was first settled. Every inch of progress 
for the laborer has had to be fought for. What- 
ever share of prosperity the average man has 
today is owing to the sturdy independence and 
united efforts of those who believed in the 
‘rights of labor.’ 

“When America was a British colony, the work- 
ingman had no more rights than a horse. A law 
was passed in Massachusetts in 1633 enacting 
that all ‘master workmen’ should be paid not more 
than two shillings (48 cents) a day, or 28 cents a 
day and board. This was the maximum rate. 
There was no law to prevent the employer from 
paying less. Any worker who demanded more 
than these rates was fined. The wage worker 
who tried to raise the market price of his labor 
was regarded as an anarchist and a criminal, and 
dragged before the nearest judge.” 

* ok Ok 
The Labor Press Sows to Advantage. 

Unsupported as labor papers too frequently are 
by those who should rally to their aid, there are 
Signs that the spread of economic truths is reap- 
ing a harvest of benefit to organized labor. Many 
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of the universities of the country take several 
labor papers, and carefully file them for reference, 
and use them in the departments of economics. 

The Portland “Labor Press” recently had an ex- 
ample of the seed sown on ground that couldn’t 
be termed barren. The Oregon Hardware Com- 
pany of Portland received a letter from Joseph 
Reed, Commandment Department of Science of 
the Vashon College and Academy, Burton, Wash., 
enclosing a clipping from the labor publication 
telling about union-label tools. Mr. Reed closed 
his letter as follows: 

“T desire you to send me prices on all the fol- 
lowing items which have the union label on them, 
and them only, for I can buy other articles— 
without labels—in Seattle and Tacoma. This is 
not intended as a bid in competition; but a means 
to enable me in making my order.” 

The teacher was asked his reason by the “Labor 
Press.” He replied that for the last ten years 
every student passing through his hands had been 
told of the necessity of labor unions for protection 
and of union label goods as a guarantee of honest 
work, 

Polen, = Se 


How “Charles the First’ Must Laugh! 

The above “sub head” occurred to the mind of 
the writer after reading two newspaper items 
far apart in scope. 

“Charles the First” is a monkey on the Orph- 
eum circuit whose intelligence has caused many a 
professor to shake his head in wonderment. The 
other day he was driven on the University of 
California campus in an automobile, submitted to 
an examination of the head, and then rolled a 
cigarette among the students in an artistic man- 
ner, much to the general joy. 

So much for the first item, 

In Yuba County Judge Mahon has taken under 
advisement the question of the legality of the 
information filed in the case of Joseph Lock- 
hart, who is charged with an assault on Police- 
man Blue. There seems to be no doubt of the 
attack. Blue is like his name, with a few black 
marks for trimmings. The judge fears the in- 
formation may be extremely faulty—it states that 
the defendant assaulted Policeman Blue, but it 
does not say Policeman Blue is a “human being.” 
The marked up preserver of the peace has no 
doubt about it, the fact is generally conceded, but 
the wonderful thing we call “law” has not been 
officially informed! 

So much for the second item. 

Now, if “Charles the First” read of Judge Ma- 
hon’s dilemma, isn’t it more than likely that his 
mirth knows no bounds? 

* * x 


Excellent Vote-Wanting Reasons. 

The Votes for Women Club of Palo Alto has 
a platform that is good. It succinctly tells why. 
It is worth preserving: 

“We demand votes for women. 

“For the long workday, 

“For the taxes we pay, 

“For the laws we obey, 

“We want something to say. 

“We are living under a government falsely 
called a democracy, a goverment under which 
only half the people—the men—have anything to 
say. We want our share in a government of men 
and women people, by men and women people, 
for men and women people. 

“We believe it to be our duty to vote, and 
since the present laws prevent our voting, we 
believe it to be our duty to demand our share in 
self-government. 

“We declare the time has gone by for humble 
petition. Two million five hundred thousand of 
our children are now child laborers, and the num- 
ber is increasing steadily in the face of protests. 
While child labor continues, patience ceases to 
be a virtue. 

“We demand votes for women.” 


A. F. OF L. CONVENTION. 
1.—The Character of the Delegates. 
‘ By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Each year seems to raise the standard of the 
men who come to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. Those who have been 
coming regularly, year after year, naturally be- 
come more efficient, because they are more high- 
ly trained in the things which make for better 
leadership. They are more tolerant of others’ 
mistakes and short-comings. They are steeled 
against mere pettiness. They are more optimis- 
tic as to the possibilities for the workingmen and 
workingwomen of America and of the world. 
Their grasp of the bigger problems in the indus- 
trial world is larger, because their outlook is 
broader. 

Coming into contact with this type of leader- 
ship, the younger and more inexperienced dele- 
gate catches something of their spirit. It is a 
real education to him. He goes back to his own 
central body and to his local with a vision of 
better things. He has for the time being gotten 
away from the narrowness of comparatively little 
things, and he returns with the feeling that this 
labor problem is a much bigger thing than he ever 
dreamed. Needless to say, it pays to send a dele- 
gate to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—pays the man who goes and the 
body that sends him. 

All of the above applies with peculiar force to 
the convention in Toronto that adjourned last 
week. There came together the picked men in 
the world of labor. They have risen from the 
ranks by the sheer force of native ability, They 
have come up through storm and shock. They 
have been shown no favor merely because of 
social position, wealth, or family prestige—the 
things which govern in the selection of other 
groups. Every man has earned the place which 
he now occupies. 

To such men may safely be entrusted the 
destinies of the toilers of America, not that 
every man is a paragon of excellence, nor that 
they never make mistakes. But the good sense 
of the entire body usually prevails. 

Marvelous is the patience of the delegates 
listen to long-drawn-out discussions 
which nobody seems willing to cut off, because 
of the keen desire to give every fellow a square 
deal. And always does the right side win, pro- 
vided, of course, that it can prove its case. Some- 
times, for the moment, technicalities appear to 
crowd out justice, but everybody recognizes the 
fact that these men will see that wrongs shall be 
righted, ultimately, even though the law demands 
arbitrary action in a particular case. 

Organized labor need not be ashamed of the 
men who composed this convention. They would 
measure up with the men in any other delibera- 
tive body. 


as they 
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CHARM OF SINCERITY. 

Few attributes add so much to one’s personal 
power as the knowledge that one is absolutely 
genuine and sincere. 

If your life is a perpetual lie, if you know that 
you are not what you pretend to be, you cannot be 
strong.. There is a continuous struggle with the 
truth going on inside you which saps your energy 
and warps character, 

If there is a mote in your eye, remove it at 
once. Otherwise, you can not look the world 
straight in the face. Further, there will be a 
cloudiness, a haze about your character which 
will be noticeable to those about you. 

Strength lies in character. Deceit is weakness; 
sham and pretence are enfeebling, Only the 
genuine and sincere are worth while —Ex. 


“Tt is a true saying that a man must eat a 
peck of salt with his friend before he knows him.” 
—Cervantes. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

At the meeting of the board of directors held 

on November 23d, President Harry Menke pre- 
* siding, Messrs. J. H. Husing, E. V. Kolle, S. G. 
Smith and H. Thomson were admitted to mem- 
bership by initiation, and J. A. Kennedy of Local 
No. 153, San Jose, and M. C. Paulsen of Local 
No, 439, Petaluma, were admitted on transfer. 
Mr. M. Jhutkin of Local No. 310, New York 
City, was admitted to full membership in the 
M. M. P. U. 


Messrs. R. L. Sampsell and C. R. Schultz have 
been reinstated to membership in good standing. 
The membership on transfer of Mr. F, H. Ander- 
son of Local No. 135, Reading, Pa., has been 
annulled for failure to comply with Federation 
by-laws. 

Germania Hall, Roesch Building, corner Fif- 
teenth and Mission streets, not heretofore classi- 
fied, has been placed in the class E list of halls 
and rinks. The board of directors will shortly de- 
termine the proper classification of the various 
large banquet and ball rooms of the Palace Hotel, 
Market street, to open about December 15th. 
Any member desirous of addressing the board 
in connection with the matter, is invited to do 
so at the next meeting, November 30th. 


The death of an old and respected member of 
the M. M. P. U., John S. Lindtner, occurred on 
Sunday morning, November 21st, at his late resi- 
dence, No. 776 Fourteenth street, in this city. 
Mr, Lindtner’s application for membership in 
the union bears the date of November 14, 1885, 
and in consequence he could be properly regarded 
as having been a charter member of the organiza- 
tion. The deceased was a native of Bergen, Nor- 
way, and attained the age of seventy-one and a 
half years. The late member played for many 
years as a member of the orchestra at the old 
Tivoli Opera House and was regarded as a thor- 
oughly experienced and competent instrumental- 
ist and theoretical musician. While his health 
had not been very good nor robust throughout 
the past eighteen months, nevertheless his death 
was wholly unexpected and probably occurred 
during sleep, as he had made no complaint of 
pain or acute suffering up to within a few hours 
of death. The funeral took place on Thursday, 
November 25th, under the auspices of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society and the M. M, P. U., the funeral 
band composed of members of Local No. 6 being 
in attendance. 


Mr. J. Albert Browne, musical director of the 
“Talk of New York” Company, and a member of 
Local No. 186, Waterbury, was reported playing 
at the Van Ness Theatre, week of November 
15-21. 

The destruction by fire of the Coliseum Skating 
Rink on Saturday morning, November 20th, oc- 
casioned the loss of the musical instruments and 
uniforms of almost all members employed there- 
at. Messrs. G. W. Bennett and H. Dibben also 
lost, in addition to their respective. instruments 
and uniforms, a valuable collection of music. 


The following names of candidates that have 
been nominated by petition, to be balloted upon 
at the annual election of officers to occur Thurs- 
day, December 16th, are herewith submitted, and 
will appear on the ballot: 

For president, H. F. Price; for director, C. 
Foster, W. Koenigsmark, A. S. Less, A. J. Mark- 
graf, R. Patau, G. Saldierna, S. Steck, W. A. 
Weber, and J. F. Wilson; for delegates to con- 
vention of the A. F. of Musicians, J. L. Callaghan, 
F. Dauernheim; for delegate of convention of 
California State Federation of Labor, E. Magnus; 
for delegate to San Francisco Labor Council, S. 
J. Tully. 

Mr. G. Selo has withdrawn as a candidate for 


election as delegate to the San Francisco Labor | 
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Council, and his name will not appear on the 
ballot at the forthcoming election. 

Mr. W. E. (“Billy”) Sharp, who has been lo- 
cated for some time past in Reno, Nevada, is at 
present on a visit to this city. Mr. Sharp has 
what is probably the unique distinction of being 
the first theatre owner, or manager, to cause the 
establishment of a musicians’ union, he having 
been mainly instrumental in securing the forma- 
tion of a duly-chartered local of the A. F. of 
Musicians at Reno, where Mr. Sharp is the sole 
owner and manager of the Grand Theatre, the 
principal establishment of its kind in that lively 
community. Mr. Sharp’s action in the above 
respect is entirely in keeping with his record as 
a member of Local No. 6, and his present pros- 
perity is a matter of hearty satisfaction to all 
that are acquainted with his traits of character. 

eR 


NOTES IN UNION LIFE. 

The strike of the press feeders has been set- 
tled. Last Monday morning the members of the 
organization went back to work, after signing an 
agreement with the employers for three years 
with an increase of $1.50 a week for both cylinder 
and platen feeders. 

The proceedings of the tenth annual convention 
of the California State Federation of Labor, held 
at San Rafael, October 4-8, 1909, have been 
printed, together with a booklet containing the 
preamble, constitution and rules of order. The 
proceedings comprise eighty-six pages and cover, 
and give a complete account of the business 
transacted, compiled in Secretary Paul Scharren- 
berg’s painstaking manner. 

John Schlosser, president of the Sacramento 
Cigar Makers’ Union, had his right eye destroyed 
by a sudden attack of an unknown man on the 
morning of November 23d. Mr, Schlosser was 
walking with Alfred Dalton, Jr., when the assail- 
ant struck both men before they could defend 
themselves. 

Last Tuesday evening the Allied Printing 
Trades Council nominated officers for the coming 
term and unanimously adopted resolutions endors- 
ing the acquirement by the city of the Geary 
Street Railroad and the Hetch-Hetchy water sys- 
tem, 

The cup presented by the “Examiner” for the 
women’s union showing to best advantage in the 
Labor Day parade is a beautiful specimen of the 
silversmith’s art. The Waitresses’ Union may 
well feel proud of the additional furniture. 

Death has been busy in union ranks during the 
past week. Emil Koch of the barbers died on 
November 19th; he was born in California fifty 
years ago. William Delaney of the hackmen died 
on the 19th, aged forty-nine years; he was a native 
of Ireland. Daniel Hanlon of the teamsters died 
on the 20th; he was born in New York forty- 
three years ago. Charles G. Ferris of the cooks 
died on November 24th; he was forty-seven years 
old and a native of Sweden. 

The Napa brewery, which lately changed hands, 
has been unionized in all departments. 


Union Made Home Industry 


SMOKE THE 


VALENCIA 


5-CENT CIGAR 
(LONG FILLER) 
On Sale at Labor Temple Cigar Store and Other Places 


Home Phone ‘“‘M"”’ 1919 Pacific Phone Market 109 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1919 Mission St., San Francisco 
Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician, 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

zs 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
J ene ae caemaee 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K, 18K, 22K All _ watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 


Sorosis Stoves 
THE WORLD’S BEST BAKERS 


SILL DOWN HLS A WEEK 


1Ol7 MARKET ST. aval 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 
(124 KINDS) 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People | 


Union Men—Keep Up the Good Work 


Now that you have been victorious in the election, don’t desert the cause—stand by UNION 
PRINCIPLES—and never forget that Kelleher & Browne were the first tailoring concern to 


introduce the Union Label in this city. 


The Irish Tailors are your friends and staunch advocates of your cause. They deserve your 
patronage on the strength of SUPERIORITY—in the workmanship of their suits, in the high 
quality of the material used, and in the reasonable prices prevailing. 


RelleherSMrowne 


¥ THE IRISH TAILORS * 
7th Street below Market 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25. 


Why Wealthy Men Insure Their Lives. 


To the People. Letter No. 21. 

Thoughtless people ask why such a man as 
John Wanaker, for example, carries a million 
and a half of life insurance. A man like Wana- 
ker is shrewd enough to carry both life and fire 
insurance somewhat commensurate with his 
needs, just as he carries more dry goods and 
occupies a larger building than a smaller com- 
petitor. 

If men will approach the question of how much 
life insurance to carry by considering how much 
will be needed by their families, creditors and 
estate, when they die, or how much they can 
lay by for old age, it would be more reasonable, 
and very much more insurance would be carried. 
If this rule were applied, many wealthy men would 
be unable to get an adequate amount of life in- 
surance, just as our largest concerns find it im- 
possible to get in all the fire insurance companies 
in the world the fire insurance required. 

A man will succeed, fail or die, If he succeeds, 
the comparatively small amount of premiums 
safely invested in life insurance is no disadvan- 
tage, but frequently props up and saves from 
failure. If he fails, life insurance is either the 
only salvage for the family, or is lost equally 
with other property. When death comes—and 
it surely comes—in most cases life insurance 
saves the whole estate. The plans of wealthy 
men depend upon and extend over many years. 

Men of small capital live more from day to 
day, week to week, month to month. But the 
men erecting railroads, manufacturing plants, de- 
veloping real estate, mining, ore or lumber prop- 
erty, organizing corporations, establishing any 
kind of large business, require years for their 
plans to mature. 

How many men of great ability have died be- 
fore their plans had ripened, when not only have 
large prospective earnings been lost, but even 
the funds invested in partly-developed plans have 
been lost altogether for lack of ready money, 
which might have been provided by life insurance. 

Credit is often the principal asset of a wealthy 
man. Mr. Armour once said that he made money 
by borrowing other people’s money and using it 
better than they could. 

Senator Knox has said that goodwill and credit 
are often the most valuable assets of a concern, 
more so than the visible property. No wise man 
of means allows visible, combustible property 
to be uninsured against possible loss by fire. 
How much more important that such brains as 
have built up a large enterprise should be in- 
sured for the protection, at least, of their families. 

Adequate life insurance strengthens credit while 
plans are developing. There are times when 
financial conditions are acute, when the death of 
the member of a firm chiefly giving it credit has 
put an otherwise prosperous business into the 
hands of a receiver, 

Some years ago, in New York, paralysis of 
one of the wealthiest men put his prosperous cor- 
poration into the hands of a receiver in forty- 
eight hours. The fact that the mercantile agen- 
cies quote the amount of life insurance carried, 
illustrates the credit value of life insurance to 
wealthy men. 

It is the rich men of the country who are in 
debt. Poor men cannot borrow a million dollars; 
rich men can. The fact that a rich man has 
credit, while his greatest opportunity is often his 
greatest peril, still it can be safeguarded by life 
insurance. Credit with the individual ceases at 
death. Estates can rarely borrow, and only after 
much legal effort. Credit is not always, or usual- 
ly, a mere matter of interest and collateral. Loans 


are for fear or favor. Both cease when a man is 
dead. 
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It was shown recently that one of the wealthiest 
men in the country carried an indebtedness of 
$50,000,000. If it is wise for a man to insure his 
life for enough to meet his debts, how much life 
insurance should a man like that have carried? 


Mrs. Stanford said some years ago when her 
husband, Leland Stanford, died, who left about 
$35,000,000 to Leland Stanford University, that 
she was embarrassed for ready cash until a $10,- 
000 life insurance policy, which she did not know 
her husband possessed, was discovered. 


Wealthy men, even when living, cannot always 
command cash. There are periods, sometimes 
of years, when real estate and securities of the 
highest value are not salable without tremendous 
sacrifice, 


It was known in Pittsburg a few years ago that 
a large corporation, with assets of over $50,000,- 
000, paid a bonus of at least $5,000,000 over and 
above interest to secure a loan of $20,000,000. 
There are times in New York when we read that 
sometimes one per cent a day is being paid for 
money. There are times in a man’s life when the 
need of money is so great that he would pay any 
rate of interest to get it. 


If money were needed to save the life of your 
wife or child, the rate of interest would be of 
little concern to you. This is equally true in 
business. 


There are times when a man will pay anything 
for ready money necessary to his financial life. 
lf this is true of a man when living, how necessary 
is it to provide ready money at his death. Wealthy 
men need life insurance because most wealthy 
men die poor. Think of the fact that but eighty- 
seven people out of those dying in the rich county 
of Allegheny in a year leave $10,000 or over be- 
sides life insurance. In 1880, four of the largest 
insurers in the country lived in this district, all 
of whom have died. Two left nothing but life 
insurance. During years in the lives of the other 
two, they would have left nothing but life insur- 
ance had they died. 


Of fifteen policyholders in one company who 
carried $100,000 each in 1880, nine are dead, six 
are living. Of the nine who died, five died sol- 
vent—four with insolvent estates. Of the five 
who died solvent, there have been years in the 
lives of two of them, at least, when their affairs 
would have been involved, had they died at that 
time, Half of the six still living are in financial 
difficulties today. 


It was reported in the papers some time ago 
that the daughter of President Tyler died in a 
home for aged women. Of the recent Presidents 
of the United States, the families of Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield and McKinley were provided for 
by subscription or by Congressional action. The 
daughter of the president of one of our largest 
railway systems, in a few months after her 
father’s death, was unable to pay her dressmaker’s 
bills. The only way a wealthy or professional 
man can possibly capitalize his income is by life 
insurance. 


Letter No. 22 will discuss the three systems of 
life insurance. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MEAT CO. MEETING. 

There will be held a meeting of stockholders 
of the California Co-Operative Meat Company 
in the new Building Trades Hall, Oakland, on 
Sunday afternoon, December 12th. All members 
of this company that have changed their addresses 
are requested to notify the secretary at 323 
Twelfth street, Oakland. Those desirous of at- 
tending the meeting from San Francisco are ad- 
vised to take the Key Route ferry, then the train 
marked Oakland, and change at Poplar street 
junction. The car stops in front of the hall. The 
conductor will supply all information. 

SS ee 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. iain 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Nov., 
Gold on Dark Blue. 


O’Farrell Street bet. 

New Orprherun peayrnee tet 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


WM. H. THOMPSON & CO in “Pride of Regiment”; 
QUINLAN & MACK; THE TWO BOBS (Adams and 
Alden); MABEL McCANE; BEN WELCH; VIT- 
TORIA & GIORGETTA; KATCHEN LOISSET and 
her Dog “Honey”; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PIC- 
TURES. Last Week JOHN B. HYMER & CO., in 
“The Devil and Tom Waiker.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50e. 
PHONE DOUGLES 70. 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies. UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms_only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals ‘per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25¢. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


B00T & SHOR 
WORKERS UNION f 


you insist. 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 


Shoe Trade. 


Shoes without_the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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’ San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
November 19, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., Vice- 
President Schilling in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Kelly excused 
and Delegate Roche appointed vice-president pro 
tem. Minutes of the previous meeting approved 
as printed. 

Credentials—Bartenders—J. W. Tracy, F. Plate, 
vice H. Wright and J. McGrady. Delegates 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the Asiatic Ex- 
clusion League, notification of meeting. From 
Bakers’ Union, No. 24, invitation and compliment- 
ary tickets to their annual ball. From Daniel 
O'Connell, attorney-at-law, review of Judge Con- 
ley’s decision in hostlers’ case. From R. B. Hes- 
keth, vice-president of Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance, acknowledging 
receipt of grievances of Waiters’ Union, No.: 30. 
From Portola Festival Committee, appeal for fi- 
nancial assistance. From Wallenstein & Frost, 
in reference to handling unfair goods. From 
Machinists, No. 68, enclosing donation for Swed- 
ish strikers. From the A. F. of L., appeal in 
behalf of Swedish strikers. 

Communication from Steam Laundry Workers’ 
Union, No. 26, requesting the raising of boycott 
on the Hayes Park Laundry, the differences hav- 
ing been settled. Moved that the request be com- 
plied with and boycott raised; carried. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Steam 
Laundry Workers’ Union, No. 26, requesting dec- 
laration of intention to levy boycott against the 
Peerless Rough Dry Laundry. From the United 
Garment Workers of St. Louis, relative to firms 
handling non-union product. Referred to Organ- 
izing Committee—From a number of persons 
hitherto unorganized, requesting assistance in that 
regard. An invitation was received from the 
Board of Health to attend the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new San Francisco Hospital. 
The invitation was accepted; the secretary was 
instructed to return same with an Allied Printing 
Trades sticker attached, calling attention to ab- 
sence of label thereon. 

Resolutions endorsing the proposed bond is- 
sues for Geary Street Railroad and for a muni- 
cipally-owned water supply, were introduced by 
Delegates Michael Casey and John McLaughlin, 
of Teamsters, No. 85, Andrew J. Gallagher, Photo 
Engravers, No. 8; John O, Walsh, Molders, No. 
164, and John R. Knowles, Ice Wagon Drivers, 
No. 519. They were unanimously adopted. (The 
resolutions appear in full on page 8 of the “Labor 
Clarion.’’) 

Reports of Unions—Bakers, No. 24—Business 
dull; request all delegates and friends to demand 
their label on bread. Barbers—Are battling 
against shops that keep open all day Sunday 
and all night, and request the assistance of or- 
ganized labor. Barber Shop Porters—Sutro 
Baths still unfair; union progressing. 

Executive Committee—The committee reported 
that they had instructed Moving Picture Machine 
Operators’ Union to keep them informed of 
houses declared unfair by that union; also that 
the secretary had been instructed to communi- 
cate with the A. F, of L. requesting that the 
Milkers’ Union be assisted in the matter of or- 
ganizing the state of California. Further re- 
ported that they had set Monday evening, No- 
vember 22nd as the time at which to have a full 
hearing of the Newspaper Solicitors’ request for 
a boycott on the San Francisco “Call.” Also 
that the secretary had been instructed to summon 
all parties in interest on this matter. 

A committee of two were appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee to investigate an offer made 
by the Union Man’s Orphanage of Oakland, to 
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turn the management of that institution over to 
the four Councils of San Francisco and Oakland; 
this committee to confer with the executive com- 
mittee of the Building Trades Council, and report 
back to the executive committee at the next meet- 
ing. 

Organizing Committee—The new union of 
chauffeurs is progressing; are assisting machinists 
in same direction. 

Home Industry Committee—Majority of work 
of salt water high pressure system has been re- 
tained for local mechanics. 

Committee on Pure Water—Delegate Casey 
made a detailed explanation of the proposed bond 
issues to be voted upon in December, and urged 
every delegate to the Council to be sure that each 
member of his local union register his vote in 
favor of these propositions. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 

all bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 
.New Business—Moved that the Council, in 
compliance with the barbers’ request, declare a 
boycott against the Grand Hotel Barber Shop, 
65 Taylor street, Golden West Barber Shop, 84 
Ellis street, Continental Barber Shop, 125 Ellis 
street, Walker & Co., 45 Ellis street, and Ruge 
& Gast Barber Shop, 4 Ellis street; carried. 

Receipts—Labor Day tickets, $38; Hatters, $6; 
Waiters, $20; Electrical Workers, No. 151, $8; 
Milkers, $4; Box Makers, $12; Retail Delivery 
Drivers, $4; Steam Fitters, $4; Cemetery Em- 
ployees, $8; Typographical, $18; Bookbinders, $6; 
Pie Bakers, $4; Metal Polishers, $8; Boat Build- 
ers, $2; Sugar Workers, $6; Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators, $8; Teamsters, $20; Riggers, $2; 
Sailors, $20. Total, $198. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $3; telegram 
to A. F. of L., $3.50; “Daily News,” 25c; steno- 
grapher, $20; C. F. Weber, five _ black- 
boards for halls, $25.45; W. N. Brunt & Co., 
$12.50; Brown & Power, $4.80; telephone service, 
$27.80; Daniel O’Connell, attorney, services in 
matter of hostlers, $150. Total, $287.30. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
e-— 
ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

The league, having secured the endorsement of 
some of the improvement and fraternal organiza- 
tions prominent in the city, among them the Mis- 
sion Promotion Association, The Glen Park Im- 
provement Club, the Geary Street and Point Lo- 
bos Avenue Improvement Club, and the Young 
Ladies’ Institute, is going to make a renewed 
effort to secure the moral support of all the lead- 
ing organizations. A committee will be appointed 
to go before such of these clubs and lodges as 
will grant us the privilege of the floor, and from 
the success that has accompanied our efforts thus 
far, we believe such a course will be productive 
of good results. 

We have endeavored to conduct our campaign 
wisely and conservatively, and believe that as long 
as we pursue our present course none will regret 
the moral support given us. 

That the campaign is necessary, and that the 
principle represented is meritorious, has never 
been questioned by an unbiased person. It is 
necessary only to bring the facts to the attention 
of the public to make the fight a success. 

In order to give you an idea of the magnitude 
of the campaign we are conducting and of the 
success that is crowning our efforts, we will sub- 
mit to the press next week a report of work done 
by the league since its inception some twenty 
months ago. This report will also give an idea 
of the unreliability of the statements published 
from time to time by the Japanese. 


Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 


766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO 


353 MONTGOMERY: 1105 FILLMORE 


UNION MADE 


Suits 
Overcoats 
Rain Coats 


$15 to $25 


WALLENSTEIN & FROST 


824 MARKET STREET opp. 4th 


Patronize 


Home Industry 


and wear 


Union Hats 
LUNDSTROM HATS 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 


1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 


OVERALLS 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


UNION MADE FOR MEN 
— ae WOMEN ano 
A CHILDREN 


Brockton Shoe Store 


1427-1429 Fillmore St. 


NEAR ELLIS 


Municipal Ownership 


By Edward P. E. Troy. 

Sine the expiration of its franchise, November 
5, 1903, the Geary Street Company has been per- 
mitted to operate its road by suffrance. Its earn- 
ings, to date, six years, exceed $1,150,000. The 
report which it filed with the Board of Super- 
visors, in 1907, showed that its operating expense 
ranges from 43 to 55 per cent monthly, and aver- 
ages less than 50 per cent each year. A profit of 
$600,000, from the use of the streets of the city, 
without any franchise, was its gain, for which it 
paid the city $57,500, as a percentage of gross 
receipts! 

The company was incorporated in 1878, and con- 
structed its road for $370,000, In 1891, the Pa- 
cific Improvement Company—Huntington, Stan- 
ford and Crocker—got control of 60 per cent of 
the stock, Morrow and Grant owning the bal- 
ance. That year, bonds of $671,000 were issued, 
and the road reconstructed. The owners, being 
frenzied financiers, provided that a sinking fund 
should be accumulated, consisting of $10,000 of 
the net earnings, to be set aside during and after 
the year 1911—eight years after the franchise 
expired! 

During the 25 years of the franchise, the com- 
pany paid out in dividends $1,881,100. Its officers 
have stated that not a dollar was set aside to pay 
the bonds. The reports of the company pub- 
lished in the leading financial journals do not 
show that any of the $600,000 profit made since 
the expiration of the franchise has been set aside 
to pay the bonds. The amount paid out in 
dividends is equal to the sum of the paid up 
stock and bonds, and five per cent annually since 
the investment, 

The poorest showing the company can make 
gives receipts of 30 cents per car mile. During 
the Calhoun trial, Secretary Willcutt testified 
that the cost of electric operation is 16 cents per 
car mile. The receipts of the Geary Street Com- 
pany are reported by it to have been $217,506 for 
1908. Its own statement shows the profit to be 
over $100,000. With municipal operation, . the 
city would have a clear profit of over $100,000 
annually. 

The question of municipal ownership of the 
Geary street road will be submitted to a vote of 
the people on December 30th next. Unfortunate- 
ly, the constitution of the state requires a two- 
thirds favorable vote to approve of the issuance 
of bonds. At the elections held on this question 
in 1902 and 1903, about 58 per cent of the 25,000 
votes cast were favorable. At the election held 
last June, 64.8 per cent of the voters favored 
municipal ownership. Less than 2 per cent of 
the votes cast, or 400 voters, prevented the two- 
thirds approval required by law. 

During the carmen’s strike of 1907, the Geary 
street road was not operated. In October of 
that year, the company agreed to pay its men 
the wage awarded by the former board of arbi- 
tration. This agreement has not been kept. The 
old employees were put back to work at 31 cents. 
The men who worked during the strike have been 
paid since that time 33 cents. The arbitration 
hoard awarded 31 cents for the first year, 32 for 
the second and 33 for the third. Although more 
than two years have elapsed since the men re- 
turned to work, they are still being paid 31 cents 
per hour, Such is the “honor” of a private public 
utility corporation! 

The people of San Francisco have it once again 
in their power to secure municipal operation of 
a street railway. The profit of the present rail- 
way alone will permit extensions throughout the 
city. As the proposed road will extend to the 


Cliff House, or double the distance of the present 


road, its receipts and profit will be correspond- 
ingly larger, 


LABOR CLARION 
VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 

November 19, 1909. ; 


Called to order at 7:30 p. m., President George 
M. Jewett in the chair. Minutes of previous meet- 
ing read and approved. 


Communications—From United Garment Work- 
ers of America, stating that Marx & Haas Cloth- 
ing Co. of St. Louis, Mo., is unfair, having locked 
out members ‘employed by them; referred to 
union label committee with instructions to re- 
port merchants dealing in this line of clothing. 


Reports of Committees—Executive—Reported 
having appointed H. L. Freudenberg, D. H. 
Leavitt and F. M. Wynkoop a committee to in- 
terview merchants whom the Retail Clerks’ Union 
desire placed on the unfair list, Recommend that 
matter ‘of Baltimore & Ohio railroad trouble be 
referred to delegates; concurred in. 


Nominations and Elections—On motion H. L. 
Fries of Cooks and Waiters and T. E. Linahan 
were elected to serve on union label committee; 
J. W. Ganzhorn of Electrical Workers was 
elected to serve on executive committee; G. M. 
Jewett was elected to serve on municipal com- 
mittee. 

Reports of Unions—Painters—Initiated one. 
Sheet Metal Workers—Appointed committee on 
Navy Yard wage data. Steam Fitters—All mem- 
bers working; have appointed committee on wage 
data. Federal—Initiated one. Machinists—Ap- 
pointed committee to secure wage data for sub- 
mission to Navy Yard, 

It was advised that the various crafts employed 
on Mare Island obtain authentic data regarding 
wages paid in San Francisco ‘for submission to 
wage board, as the Navy Yard is compelled by 
law to pay similar wages and 25 per cent in ad- 
dition, to balance profit made by private con- 
cerns. At present some crafts employed on the 
yard do not receive as much wages as paid in 
the nearest metropolis, as provided by law shall 
be the standard of wages paid on all Government 
work, 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
———= 
Orpheum. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a fine 
list of attractions. William H. Thompson will 
appear in a one-act play called “Pride of Regi- 
ment.” He will be supported by Miss Lauretta 
Allen and Fred J. Weber. Dan Quinlan and 
Kellar Mack, minstrel stars, will entertain in a 
skit entitled “The Traveling Dentist.” The Two 
Bobs—Bob Adams and Bob Alden—popular 
writers of lyrics and jingling tunes, will add to 
the evening’s entertainment. Mabel McCane, a 
demure lass, will sing her own songs. Next week 
will be the last of Ben Welch, Vittoria and 
Giorgetta, Katchen Loisset with her pigeons and 
trained dog “Honey,” and John B. Hymer & Co. 
A new series of motion pictures will conclude. 

eS eee 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, No. 18. 

Next Monday, November 29th, has been se- 
lected as the meeting day of Woman’s Auxiliary, 
No. 18, to San Francisco Typographical Union, 
No. 21. All of the members and friends inter- 
ested in the work are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent next Monday afternoon at the residence of 
Mrs. J. P. Olwell, 266 Twelfth avenue. 

= pe 

Labor temples are paying investments. In Tor- 
onto the receipts amounted to $13,568.33, leaving 
a balance for the year of $1,856.18. The excess of 
assets over liabilities is $17,309.87. The Winni- 
peg Trades Hall is proving a money maker. In 
Los Angeles, despite the difficulties, the land and 
building are very valuable assets to the labor 
movement of the southern city. 
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Mrs. Ascum: “Are you really going to give 
your husband a table for his birthday?” Mrs. 
Kute: “Yes; that is, it’s a sewing machine that 
drops down when it isn’t in use so that the top 
may be used as a table.” 

——— + + 

“Do you plead guilty to the charge?” said the 
judge to an Irishman who was arraigned before 
him in court. “Please, your honor, not so fast. 
I want to see first what the witnesses know about 
this matter.” 


AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone— rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


(The German Bank. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 


$39,435,681 38 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o'clock Pp. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OF FICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt: Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Established 1 853 Largest on Pacific Coast 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


266 Sutter, S. F. 
Branches: 1158 McAllister, S. F. 
1463 Polk, S. F. 
1164 Broadway, Oakland. 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
; PHONE US—Market 1620 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 
See that this Label Is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 
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Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 First. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 685 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linctype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfield Cu., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle R. H., 68 Fremont. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, E. L. & Cu., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth, J. J., Fifteenth and Mission. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Pacific Posten, 63 McAllister. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*;Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1¢04 Devisadero. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 


sion. 
tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The., 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 
*Town Talk, 88 First. 


LABOR CLARION 


) Travers, Chas. S. Co., 180 Kearny. 

) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

) United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 

) *Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

) Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

) Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 

) Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

) *Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 

) Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS.. 


) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

) Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson, 

) Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

) Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

) Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 

) Crocker Co., H. S., 280-240 Brannan. 

) Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

) Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

) Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 

) Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

) McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 

) Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

) Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

) Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
) Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

) Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. 

) Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

) Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
) Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 

Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some, 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 

San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
Jose. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 

Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 

Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 

Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 

Yosemite Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members .of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

a 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

All 10-cent Barber Shops. 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

French & Peterson, Parcel Delivery. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 


> 
Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


. away from the Nevada town. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The regular monthly meeting will take place 
next Sunday afternoon (November 28th) in the 
Labor Temple Hall, 316 Fourteenth street. 

The “Sun” will rise on the morning of January 
1, 1910. The democrats of the state are going 
to have their long-promised daily, according to 
last Saturday’s session of the leaders of the party, 
and San Francisco will be the place of issue. 

Charles J. Nangle died in San Jose on Novem- 
ber 17th. He had been sick some time. Mr. 
Nangle was thirty-eight years of age, and had 
followed the printing business in this section of 
the state. In the job offices of San Francisco and 
the State Printing Office at Sacramento the de- 
ceased was well known, 

William R. Hearst certified to the Secretary of 
State of New York on November 13th that his 
election expenses will approximate $14,000. He 
contributed $9,000 to the treasurer of the Civic 
Alliance, and agreed to pay debts properly in- 
curred by the treasurer for campaign purposes 
not to exceed $5,000 additional. 

Guy H. Higgins of Seattle Typographical 
Union died under very distressing circumstances 
a few days ago. 

Goldfield Typographical Union has officially 
notified sister unions of the necessity of keeping 
Trouble with the 
scale is anticipated, and efforts have been made 
by one or two proprietors to induce printers to 
journey to Goldfield, much to the disgust of those 
who followed the ill-timed advice. Printers are 
strongly urged to give this request attention. 

Secretary-Treasurer Michelson is having some 
difficulty in completing his roster of No. 21’s 
members for the I. T. U. record. He has to give 
the first name of members in full. For instance, 
P, A. Algernon may be a name on the roll. The 
official has to “dig up” the information as to 
whether the first initial starts Philip or Percy or 
what not. Help is needed. If you haven’t fur- 
nished it, directly or indirectly, so far as you are 
concerned, drop a postal to headquarters or call. 

The pension checks are expected next Wednes- 
day. 

Excellent pictures of members of the union, 
representing the Boosters’ Club, may be seen at 
the secretary’s office. Don’t fail to see them. 

No. 21’s next funeral delegation: C. E. Fish, 
Ed. H. Felter, D. S. Felter, W. A. Gallagher, F. 
W. Gnekow, S. Goodman, Miss M. H. Grady, M. 
Grainger, C. W. Gray, E. H. Green, E, L. Greg- 
ory, W. H. Gregory, F. J. Griffin, J. M. Griffin, 
Edw. B. Griffith, A. J. Grimwood, Wm. Groom, 
L. F. Guedet, F. J. Guinee, E. Gyseler, H. P. 
Greene, Wm. M. Gear, A. Gustafson, Jr., A. C. 
Gollam and J. W. Gee. 

Four years ago the San Francisco “Examiner” 
chapel celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary as 
a morning newspaper chapel. Resolutions were 
passed commemorative of the event, and these 
resolutions, together with facsimiles of the first 
page of the papers of twenty-five years before 
and of the date of the anniversary, and the names 
of 110 employees of the composing room, were 
suitably engrossed and copies were forwarded to 
many newspaper offices throughout this country 
and Europe. At the time of the fire in San 
Francisco in 1906, the copy that had been given 
to No. 21 was destroyed. Recently, through the 
courtesy of Andrew F. Smith, general foreman 
of the State Printing Office at Sacramento, the 
union has received another copy of the resolu- 
tions, suitably framed, which now adorns the 
walls of the reading room at headquarters. Of 
the 110 employees of the composing room four 
years ago, only 50 still remain. Of those missing 
from the roster, 12 are dead, as follows: John 
Collner, John Freel, Ellsworth Bard, L. S. Bar- 
ney, H. M. Clayes, John Collins, E. C. Elling- 
house, W. H. January, A. G. Leeper, J. A. 
Mahanny, H, V. Riffel and George Barron. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


LABOR CLARION 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p. m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phone, 
Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

pre Sycereas and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

4th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall, 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—l1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 

2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No, 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 
Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No, 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—-Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet ist Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Ilist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 


So et 4th Mondays at Labor Temple, 316 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 38d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—Wm. Dundas, 3942 17th. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—V. L. Kline, Secy., 
392 Oak. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 
Jessie. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, 45 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

a en Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


————————@&______ 
FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 


American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 
Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 
Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 
C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 
Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 
John Brannen. 
J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 
Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 
Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 
New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 
Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 
People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 


FAIR LIST 
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MORTALITY FROM CONSUMPTION. 

An article on “Mortality from consumption in 
occupations exposing to municipal and general 
organic dust,” by Frederic L. Hoffman, is pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 82 of the Bureau of Labor, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. In an 
article in Bulletin No. 79 the writer discussed in 
detail the degree of consumption frequency in 
forty-two trades and occupations with exposure 
to metallic, mineral, vegetable fiber, and animal 
and mixed fiber dust. The present discussion in- 
cludes four occupations with exposure to munici- 
pal or street dust, and fifteen with exposure to 
general organic dust, In the first group are in- 
cluded street cleaning and refuse disposal, drivers 
and teamsters, coachmen, cabmen, and men em- 
ployed in omnibus service, and subway employees. 
The second group comprises grain handling and 
storage, flour milling, bakers and confectioners, 
starch manufacture, the tobacco industry, the 
manufacture of cigars and cigarettes, the manu- 
facture of snuff, leather workers, tanners, cur- 
riers, and beamers, saddle and harness makers, 
glove making, boot and shoe makers, cork cut- 
ting and grinding, manufacture of pearl and bone 
buttons, and comb manufacture. The data for 
the article are from various official sources and 
from insurance mortality experience. 

According to the insurance experience, 25.5 per 
cent of deaths in occupations with exposure to 
municipal dust were due to consumption, and 
in occupations exposed to general organic dust 
the proportion was 23.0 per cent. As compared 
with these proportions, 14.8 per cent of deaths 
of males fifteen years of age and over in the 
registration area of the United States were from 
consumption. Among occupations exposed to 
municipal dust those showing the highest mor- 
tality were drivers and teamsters, among whom 
25.9 per cent of deaths were from consumption. 
Among occupations exposed to general organic 
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dust, button makers showed the highest mortality, 
37.8 per cent of deaths in this occupation being 
from consumption. 

In each of the two groups the highest consump- 
tion mortality was among persons from twenty- 
five to thirty-four years of age, the proportion 
of deaths from consumption among persons of 


| these ages being 39.6 per cent in occupations 


exposed to municipal dust and 49.0 per cent in 
those exposed to general organic dust, as com- 
pared with 31.3 per cent for males of the same 
ages in the registration area. 

In connection with the insurance mortality ex- 
perience, occupational statistics are presented 
from the reports of the United States Census, 
official reports of Great Britain and Switzerland, 
and the occupation mortality statistics of Rhode 
Island. The statistics indicate that municipal and 
general organic dusts are less serious in their 
effects than metallic or mineral dust, but the 
consequences to health and life are sufficiently 
serious to demand most careful attention to the 
whole problem of dust prevention and removal at 
the point of origin. 

a ——> 

A young New York broker of convivial habits 
fell in with an old school friend who had gone on 
the road. “Whenever you’re in town come up 
and bunk with me,” urged his friend as they sep- 
arated. ‘No matter what old time it is. If I’m 
not there just go ahead and make yourself at 
home. I'll be sure to turn up before daybreak. 
Soon after this the drummer arrived in town 
about midnight, and, remembering his friend’s in- 
vitation, sought out his boarding-house. There 
was only a dim light flickering in the hall, but he 
gave the bell a vigorous pull. Presently he found 
himself face to face with a landlady of grim and 
terrible aspect. “Does Mr. Smith live here?” he 
faltered. ‘He does,” snapped the landlady. “You 
can bring him right in!” 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Boys’ &Girls’Shoes .} B. KATSCHINSHI {5 


Women’s Women’s Shoes 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST 


825 MARKET ST., near 4th, Opp. Stockton St. 


This is the Store that buys and sells more UNION-STAMPED SHOES 
than any other firm in America, and we sell them at prices that mean 
a saving to you of from 50c. to $2.00 on each pair purchased. 


Water Tight Shoe Dressing 


Free 
SAMPLES GIVEN 


A LEATHER FOOD, 
made by a special pro- 
cess—from the best 
of oils—can be used on 
any leathers—makes all 
shoes absolutely DAMP- 
PROOF—and keeps the 
leather soft and pliable. 
Cut this out and upon 
presentation we will 
give you a 15c. can 
Absolutely 
Free. 


This Coupon 
redeemable up 
to Dec. 5th. 


“The KEYSTONE”’ 


A SHOE FOR MEN 
EVERY PAIR 
UNION-STAMPED 


They’re the best 
shoes ever sold at the 
price—we have them 
in every variety from 
the heavy working 
shoe, tothe neat dress 
style—every shape— 
allleathers, all weights 
of soles. 


$250 $300 
$350 $400 


all 


Clothes for Work 


or Dress 


We make a special effort to meet the 
demands of the working man for either 
working clothes of st2mdard union make, 
-or apparel for dress and street wear. We 
are getting a goodly share of his trade for 
two reasons—Quality and price. 


WHAT WE SELL, WE GUARANTEE. 
9 s 
Men’s Blue Serge Suits 


$25 


We don’t know of a better clothing value 
than the suit we're illustrating here. Blue 
serge is always right, always the proper 
thing for any kind of wear or weather. 


Auto-Collar Overcoats 


$2500 


You’re dead safe in accepting our rec- 
ommendation for this coat. If you see it 
in our window or store you won’t need 
any recommendation. 


For the Boy 


We have a jacket suit at $3.45 that’s a 
wonder, Stunningly made, of staunch 
material with more real wear than you 
would expect at such a price. 

Other suits for boys all the way up to 
$20. 


Clarion 


867-869 Market St. 


Opposite Powell 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE.” 

The issue of the magazine for the current 
month shows that the high standard set by the 
October number is to be maintained. Articles of 
exceptional high merit come from the pens of 
Professor Archibald Henderson, Ph.D., and 
Editor B. O. Flower. The latter deals with the 
tenement-house evil. “Railway Corruption,” by 
Carl S. Vrooman, is a notable paper by a special- 
ist who has devoted the last three years to a 
critical study of the railways of Europe and 
America. In it the author compares corruption 
which exists under private ownership with that 
found under public ownership. One of the most 
interesting papers in this issue is “The Story of 
Los Angeles’ Water Works Under Private and 
Public Ownership,” by Francis Marshall Elliott, 
in which it is shown that under public owner- 
ship the city and citizens of Los Angeles have 
been benefited to the extent of six million dollars 
during the past seven years. A variety of other 
contributions on topics of the day help to 
make a book of progressive literature. 
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The general committee of the Switchmen’s Un- 
ion of North America, met in secret session at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., on November 16th. It is said 
final action will be taken on the wage question 
and that the railroad companies operating in 
New York and Pennsylvania will be asked to 
increase the pay of all switchmen from 26 cents 
to 35 cents an hour, eight hours to constitute a 
day’s work. The ultimatum will be presented to 
the railroad officials December Ist. 


